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MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 


A GENERAL uneasiness has now prevailed for some time—and not 
without good grounds—lest the relations of Mexico and the United States 
should be disturbed, involving France in the dilemma, especially if any 
awkward events should arise from the impulsiveness of the Americans— 
filibusters or others—previous to the withdrawal of the French troops. It 
is almost generally assumed by a large party, chiefly from the hostility 
manifested by the Americans to the establishment of a monarchy in the 
New .World, as if such institutions did not already exist there, that the 
establishment by armed force of an empire in Mexico has been a peculiarly 
unfortunate enterprise on the part of the French emperor ; and it is said 
that the project of Napoleon IIT. to organise a monarchical government 
on the other side of the Atlantic, over which he might exercise supreme 
influence, or from which he was to obtain possession of certain provinces 
of hitherto untold wealth and resources, was a political mistake. 

It is admitted to be quite true that it appeared at first, as indeed it 
does now, desirable that Mexico should be rescued, though it might be 
by foreign intervention, from the lawless factions which for nearly a 
‘whole generation had preyed by turn upon her peace and her resources. 
So far as her interests were concerned, any tolerable government was to 
be preferred to political anarchy. But then it is said that, bearing in 
mind the geographical position of the Mexican States, the relations in 
which the republic stood to her neighbours, the political atmosphere 
which prevails in the western hemisphere, and the special circumstances 
under which the experiment was initiated, the military subjugation of 
Mexico by France, and the erection of an empire under a dynasty of 
European origin, upon the ruin of republican institutions, could hardly 
be considered the wisest or the happiest form in which to carry the ad- 
vantages of order and good government to a Transatlantic people. 

So far did Great Britain and Spain join issue in this view of the matter, 
that when it was ascertained what the projects of the emperor were, they 
withdrew from the joint expedition destined to a a in bringing 
Mexico to order. But deeply impressed as we are with the instability of 
the newly-declared empire, from causes which have neither their origin 
nor influence wehin the territory of Mexico itself, we are not prepared to 
give our assent to this view of the matter. The necessity for the inter- 
ference of an armed force to rescue Mexico from anarchy, disorder, and 
ruin, is admitted on all hands, and it becomes a question, such inter- 
ference being effected, whether the establishment of a more or less con- 
stitutional monarchy or empire—Romanist, and yet not bigoted or priest- 
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ridden—did not offer better guarantees for the future than the establish. 
ment of a republic. Mexico a as had enough of republics, and there are 
only the red-hot republicans of the U nited States who would venture to 
assert that such a form of government is better suited to the idle, corrupt, 
and turbulent people of Mexico than that of a constitutional monarchy. 

Tt does not, indeed, argue well for the contidence of the Americans in the 
stability of their own ~much-vaunted republican’ institutions, that they 

should manifest such ay extreme susceptibility in connexion with the 
existence of monarchica! institutions in proximity to them. The Empe ror 
Maximilian, on his side, has declared that he will not change the demo- 
cratic customs of Mexico, but he considers a strong rule to be the last 
anchor of safety for the country. Why should not the Americans, on 
their side, recognise that a stable and firm government, by giving security 
to property, is a better foundation for peace, prosperity, on international 
commerce, than a turbulent republic? 

What was the norma! condition of Mexico previous to the arrival of 
Maximilian? To understand this, we must go back to the era of in- 
dependence. The idea of a separation from the mother country, and 
the assumption of an independent political existence, began to take root 
early in the present century. Bolivar’s rising in Caraccas acted like an 
electric shock ; but the numerous Spaniards, possessed of the whole civil 
and military government, sought to suppress the spirit of independence 
by severity, even when their native country, oecupied by the French, was 
on the betaik of ruin; and they were enabled to carry out their views. as, 
besides their own troops, they could depend on many of the Creoles, 
whose interests were intimately connected with those of the government. 
The most severe measures did not suffice, however, to keep dow n long 9 
spirit which had been called forth; it increased daily; and at length, i 
1810, the independent party, led by Hidalgo and Allende, took up arms 
against the Spaniards. It was n: atural that many of the native officers 
and soldiers should quit the Spanish ranks and join their countrymen, aud 
it was equally natural that, as professional meu, they should be entrusted 
with the most important commands. 

In the sanguinary struggle, which lasted ten years, the leaders tre- 
quently changed, for the sword carried off many. The Spaniards, crippled 
by the Peninsular war, brought all the force at their disposal to bear on 
the rebellious provinces, in order not to be compelled to relinquish their 
most valuable possession, and their tactics and discipline succeeded in 
overcoming the desultory bravery of the undisciplined masses. The two 
ecclesiastics, Morelos and Matamoros, after the latter of whom the actual 
emporium on the Rio Grande del Norte is named, evidenced undoubtedly 
talent in warfare, but they were defeated in pitched battles owing to the 
inexperience of their troops. A long aud wearisome guerilla warfare suc- 
ceeded, which was wonderfully favoured by the steep mountainous country, 
by the extensive forests and deep ravines. ‘The champions of independent 
America were forced to seek shelter in the most inaceessible at these 
mountainous ranges, whence they made incursious into the Spanish terri- 
tory, attacked their money convoys, or punished individual adherents of 
the Spanish party. The ‘chief of these gueri!las, who never submitted, 
Guerrero, Bravo, Cos, and Victoria, termed themselves generals, but their 
sphere of action was very limited. Towards the year 1820 they no 
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longer ventured to quit their mountain fastnesses, as the arms of the 
Spaniards had completely subdued the inhabited districts, although the 
attachment of the Creoles to the cause of independence had taken such 
deep root that it could not possibly be eradicated by force. 

It was at such a crisis, when affairs appeared most unfavourable to the 

opular cause, that Augustin Iturbide, a Mexican by birth, from his youth 
a soldier in the ranks of the Spaniards, and who had even the reputation 
of having been, when victorious, cruel towards his own countrymen, ob- 
tained the command of a division, with the object of destroying the re- 
maining insurgents in the Sierra Madre. On the road to Acapulco he 
took the resolution to free his country. Probably he had long cherished 
the idea, and a sinsple song of his soldiers, the words of which reached his 
ear one night whilst in his tent, are said to have matured his resolve. 
He declared himself in favour of independence, overcame the last endea- 
vours of the Spanish party, and gave Mexico her liberty. The sword had 
effected this revolution, and all who had formerly fought in the cause took 
part in it. But there were also many Spaniards i in the army; therefore 
it was determined that al! the Spaniards i in the country should ‘be regarded 
as citizens, and that all the officers who desired it should remain in the 
servite! retaining their relative ranks. Iturbide, however, sacrificed the 
happiness of his country to ambition. He wore for a short time a crown 
which had been conferred on him by his countrymen, but regal power 
only served to develop the worst points of his character, and the soldiers 
tumbled down the ephemeral throne they had erected. There is no doubt, 
however, that it is as the representative of the first native royalty that 
Maximilian has thought proper to recognise the descendants of this ad- 
venturer. 

The people, intluenced by the proximity of the United States, next 
chose the republican form of government, as also the so-called Federal 
constitution, which in its origin upheld the separate sovereignty of each 
State, but which has been now declared to mean the undivided rule of 
one. There is, in tact, little distinction, save in name, in the present day 
between President Johnson and the Emperor Maximilian. The difference 
is, at all events, so slight, that it can afford no reasonable excuse for a 
war of ideas and opinions, and by which it is supposed that the interests 
of republican institutions can be forwarded. They will only tend, with 
every new struggle, more and more towards military and governmental 
despotism. The United States sacrifyed in the recent eivil war the 
legacy left to them by Washington of the sovereignty of each individual 
State, and they will, to judge by tie examples atforded to us by all past 
history, lose one by one their boasted republican institutions with each 
new war of aggression. 

It is admitted that it was an act of justice on the part of the Mexicans 
to reward the men who, exposed to great privations and danger, had 
struggled for upwards of ten years against the Spaniards ; but it was an 
error to aw ard them the highest dignities and the largest amount of pay 
in the standing armies. Most of rhom had received no military educa- 
tion—indeed, no education of any kind—and they made themselves ridi- 
culous in the eyes of their subalterns, whose faults they frequently over- 
looked, thus | loosening the bonds of discipline. The greater part of the 
Spanish troops had quitted the ranks after the capitulations of Iguala 
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and Cordova, and had left the country. It became necessary to restore 
the battalions, and the insurgents, who, owing to their camp-life, had 
taken a dislike to work, but had not become acquainted with discipline, 
were partly employed as subalterns and as non-commissioned officers, 
The National Guard was assumed to be the chief defence of the country; 
but it was so badly organised, and the mass of the population had taken 
such a dislike to the profession of arms in consequence of the long and 
ruinous wars, that the whole institution became a butt for the ridicule of 
the regular army. 

Thus, in the first years of the republic, the defences of the country 
were imperilled. There was such a want of educated officers, and conse- 
quent absence of all knowledge of the most common principles of drill, 
tactics, discipline, and organisation, that the consequences were fatal to 
the existence of a free state which had entrusted its safety and defence 
to such a corrupt and incompetent force. 

Hence it is that the history of Mexico, ever since the establishment of 
a republic, presents nothing but an incessant scene of civil commotions, 
in which the standing army has played the pitiful part of assisting some- 
times one partisan, sometimes another, in order to gain the upper hand. 
The imprudent dismissal of the Spaniards had deprived the army of 
many excellent officers, who were, in most cases, replaced by a worthless 
set. In the constant party-struggles each endeavoured to obtain influence 
by appointing submissive chiefs, without daring to render those whom 
they had shaken off their avowed foes. The complete demoralisation of 
the army was effected when Santanna began to take part in the affairs of 
the republic. This man, who had the opportunity presented him of be- 
comiug his country’s benefactor, did incalculable mischief. He was a 
thoroughly immoral character, a refined egotist, who only played a part 
because he knew the weak side of his countrymen, and understood how 
to profit by it. The real welfare of the country was indifferent to him ; 
honour and conscience, fidelity and faith, were for him empty words, 
which he employed as they chanced to suit his interest, and as he always 
found tools for his selfish plans, his influence exercised a demoralising 
effect on all classes of society. By means of a revolt he got the manage- 
meut of affairs into his own hands, and by prudent transactions with his 
opponents he knew how to gain over that part of the army which was 
devoted to the government. By advancing the superior officers, and by 
giving commissions for the inferior grades at his own will and pleasure, 
he created for himself a band of pratorians, who became the willing in- 
struments of his selfish plans. 

At the end of 1845, the unanimous voice of the people removed 
Santanna from the helm, and banished him. During his long dictator- 
ship every branch of the administration had fallen into irreparable dis- 
order. In the government expenditure immense sums had figured every 
year for the war department—from twelve to fifteen million pesos—and 
yet there were no warlike stores, the troops were badly clothed, the for- 
tresses dismantled, and the army, which ought to have been thirty-six 
thousand strong, could scarcely number ten thousand. Fabulous as it 
may appear, the army-register reckoned one hundred and twenty ge- 
nerals and thirty thousand officers, all demanding their pay for doing 
nothing ; and this herd of vampires had to be fed by the country. There 
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were among these many old soldiers of the Spanish period, and many 
others whom the guerilla chiefs had changed from peasants into. officers 
at their pleasure. In every civic disturbance a number of officers surged 
to the surface, and each pronunciamento was followed by the creation of 
generals and colonels by the dozens. It is curious how these so-called 
pronunciamentos were, for the most part, brought about. It suddenly 
occurred to some old soldier, perhaps a captain, residing in a village 
some hundreds of leagues from the capital, that the government was 
good for nothing. He would speak about it with his friends in the 
neighbourhood, read the newspapers to them, show letters from persons 
of consequence, which also blamed the administration, and urge upon his 
hearers that it‘lay with them to change matters. Thus led away, they 
beat up recruits for their scheme—rascals who preferred spending mone 
to working, and knew well enough that little was to be risked in an 
movements. A discontented colonel was known ; he was informed that 
the country looked up to him as her liberator, and he was requested to 
place himself at their head. If he was ripe for revolt, he came with 
some of his confidants, a consultation was immediately held, and the 

lan for reforming the country was concocted. The same night the 
town-hall would be taken possession of, the members of the municipality 
sent for, made acquainted with the inteutions of the revolutionists, and 
compelled to do homage. On this the tax-gatherer was obliged to hand 
over all he had in his strong-box, and, should it be little, a forced loan 
would be raised from the shopkeepers of the place, the alarm-bell rung, 
rockets sent up, and, when all the inhabitants were assembled in the 
market-place, they were informed of what had taken place. This would 
be followed by loud cheers for the patriots, especially for the general-in- 
chief, as he was dubbed ; a proclamation was then put forth, addressed to 
the whole nation, which was, of course, read with applause, and as soon 
as a sufficiently animating quantity uf spirits had been drunk, it would be 
resolved to march upon the next market-town. All hastened to fetch 
their arms and horses; some of the women would how] and refuse to let 
their husbands depart, but others would slip out at the back door to the 
forest till the tumult was over. At length, after midnight, the patriotic 
army would be ready to march. Though few, they were full of Mexican 
courage ; the bottle was passed round once more at the expense of the 
townspeople, and the heroes vanished in the darkness. 

If all went on well, several villages would be surprised and join the 
rebels, and when the principal town of a district had been brought in to 
give its adherence, a provisional government was appointed, and the army 
{two hundred men, perhaps) would be organised, armed, and drilled. The 
newspapers then became full of the movement, a detachment of fifty 
soldiers would be mustered by the prefect, and sent to quell the revolt, 
but they would return with all speed at the sight of the superior numbers 
of the foe. The prefect would then pack up his archives and hasten off, 
whilst all peaceful citizens were engaged in concealing their property to 
the best of their ability. 

Meanwhile messengers would be despatched to the provincial govern- 
ment, who would, on their side, appeal to the federal government. The 
provincial authorities would complain that they had neither money nor 
arms to put down the increasing movement, presume that the conspiracy 
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had far-extending ramifications, talk of a certain party who was only 
waiting for the favourable moment, and request speedy assistance from 


the capital. 


If the pronunciados were energetic men, they might gene- 


rally march half way across the country before meeting with any orga- 
nised resistance ; but they would decline going far, merely look round to 
see where they sould lay their hands on any public funds, and take mea- 


sures to guard against a surprise. 


By this time they would also expe- 


rience great difficulty in keeping their men together, as they would 
begin Ag entertain all sorts of scruples when the first excitement was over. 
It is related that the whole quota of a village declared to the chief of 
one of these pronunciamentos that they must return home to have their 


shirts washed ! 


At length information would be brought that the government troops 


had mar ched. 


A council of war would then be held, a resolution would 


be come to to withdraw to the mountains and to occupy a strong position ; 


nevertheless, they would remain in the town, 


A well-combined attack 


would settle the whole affair, but milder measures must be first exhausted. 
The blood of fellow-countrymen must not be shed, and those who have 


strayed must be reclaimed. 
of the outposts fire on each other from a distance 
a dozen of the soldiers desert ; 


prudence is the child of wisdom. 


The rebels proudly reject all advances 


rovernment 


some 


thousand yards; 
1 bad omen, an 
Some honest ener te of the neighbour- 


d 


hood would then offer their mediation, which would be accepted; and 


the end of the 


story was almost invariably that after several bootless 


marches, and wasting a considerable quantity of powder, an agreement 


would be come 


according to the terms of which the chiefs of the 


pronunciado were to lay down their arms and acknowledge the authority 
of the government, but retain the rank, dignity, and pay “which they had 
conferred upon themselves, keep what they ‘had stolen from the State, and 


dismiss their army, the rebels being completely amnestied. 


This is the 


way in which the pronunciamentos ‘used to be managed, and it may be 
imagined that by such means the ar my was sup plied ‘with a vast number 


of nondescript colonels and generals. 


Much as the number of officers was increased by this means, it fades 
iuto utter insignificance when compared with the extravagance of Sant- 


anna. According to official documents, 
at the head of affairs. 
given by him on birthdays to the little bovs of his adherents. 


commissions while 


he signed thirteen thousand 
Among them, many were 


‘Others 


were giv en for services rendered—sometimes of the most ridiculous cha- 


racter. 


for his excellency ’s 


An gees 4 German shoemaker once made a wonderful boot 
The artist was rewarded, according to his 


deserts, with a captain’s commission,'for he had helped to place the first 


man in the republic on his leg's. 
He left his business 
about with a plumed hat and sabre. 


to the cobbler. 


The consequences were, however, sad 
ss to his } journeymen whilst he strutted 
So much time was spent in coffee- 


houses and public places that the journeymen were neglected, business 
went to the dogs, and, ere long, the once-respected, thriving German 


shoemaker 


had become a poor, vagabondising Mexican adventurer. 


Whilst it is admitted that many of the officers of the Mexican army are 
educated and honourable men. and would be a credit to the profession in 
any country, the admixture of the class of persons here alluded to did 
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more to demoralise the army than any other step that could have been 
taken by the worst enemy to the country. Adventurers of this class 
have been known to commit dishonourable, even criminal actions, without 
being struck off the list, or having their epaulettes torn publicly from their 
shoulders by their brother-officers. Colonels have been convicted of 
forgery, many captains have distinguished themselves as amateur brigands 
and AS chiefs of banditti, while a still greater number have figured as 
gamblers and cheats. 

Certain advantages which Santanna had obtained in the beginning of 
his career, during the civil commotions, had impressed him with the 
belief that he was possessed of innate genius for military affairs. Yet 
he knew nothing of the history of warfare, nor of the science of war. 
He was no tactician, knew nothing of engineering, despised all funda- 
mental study, and suffered no man to be near him who might detect or 
criticise his deficiencies. If the advice of really capable men was urged 
upon him, he would wilfully pass it over, or act in opposition toit. Thus, 
in the disastrous war with the United States, he marched, contrary to the 
advice of those who were really conversant with military affairs, from 
,5an Luis to Saltillo, in order to ‘attack Taylor at an unfavourable season 
“of the year, by bad roads and across an uninhabited waste many leagues 
in extent. His army was thus completely exhausted by the want of pro- 
visions, fatigue, snow, and cold, and the horses were perishing for want 
of forage w hen he attacked Taylor, who had enjoyed a long rest in a 
good position taken up, at Buena Vista. 

There were no reasons whatever for this advance march through the 
desert ; there was no important military position to cover, no reimforce- 
ments were advancing to the Americans, and he might have waited 

uietly on his own side of the wilderness for his adversary to place him- 
self at a disadvantage by crossing to attack him. Again, in the battle 
against Scott near Cerro Gordo, ‘Santanna occupied a very difficult pass, 
and had troops enough to keep the Americans at bay fora long time; 
but he refused to listen to the advice of one of his engineers, who re- 
peatedly called his attention to the weakness of one of the flanks, which 
might easily have been covered with a few entrenchments. So utterly 
wretched were all his dispositions made for battle, that he placed his 
cavalry in reserve upon a hill, where it was impossible for it to manceuvre, 
and he made no arrangements for a possible reverse. The Mexican 
soldier, although, like most nations with meridional blood in their veins, 
much given to boasting, possesses the common human attribute of courage 
(as has been shown in the resistance offered to the advance of the highly 
disciplined soldiery of France) to as high a degree as any other people, 
and he especially endures privation and fatigue without murmuring, but 
he has hitherto had no leaders of merit. In Cerro Gordo, most of the 
chiefs had disappeared before the position was lost; one captain alone 
defended a mountain path with his company to the last man, and fell 
like a hero. The soldiers and subalterns were not to blame, but the 
leaders. The soldiers themselves were not, however, it must be admitted, 
raised from a very promising class. The levies when ordered were carried 
out upon the idlers, vagabonds, strollers, drunkards, and other notorious 
rogues (vagos y mal entretenidos, jugadores, ebrios y sujetos de mala 
nota); the local authorities were enjoined not to remove industrious 
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people from their occupations. The class of persons wanted were usually 
seized upon by the civic guard in gaming-houses or at social entertain- 
ments when numbers were gathered together. A rabble of this kind 
deserted whenever the occasion cane to itself, especially if ordered. to 
the coast garrisons; an order for a native of the table-lands of Mexico 
to proceed to the sea-coast being considered as almost equivalent to a 
sentence of death. A story is related of a general officer who started 
for Vera Cruz with an escort of fifteen dragoons and a trumpeter. After 
journeying three days, the whole escort had vanished, horses included, 
and finally the trumpeter derisively hung up his trumpet on a tree in 
front of his chief’s quarters, and likewise disappeared. True, the sickly 
season in the tierra caliente was approaching, but the nature of the 
country, with its sparse population, vast forests, and secluded barancas, or 
ravines, and the habits of the people themselves, are all peculiarly favour- 
able to desertion, as they are also to brigandage and guerilla warfare— 
the two greatest curses of one of the finest countries in the world. 

But it is not alone the soldiery—the most expensive luxury of Mexico, 
and the hobby of all its successive presidents—who, by their demoralisation, 
have undermined the true interests of Mexico, there are many points in 
the social system which demand equally energetic reforms. None among 
these are so grievous as the class called Leperos and Pelados, and who 
are known to some writers as the Proletarians of Mexico. In Europe it 
is considered a discredit or a hardship to belong to such a class, but in 
Mexico it is a position which is often deliberately chosen ; no pressure of 
circumstances has, indeed, yet been found to rouse the natives from that 
love of idleness and proneness for enjoyment which is in part an offspring 
of climate and of the facilities with which the necessaries of life are ob- 
tained. Yet are there no excuses for the existence of such a class of 
persons? In a country where the population is inconsiderable, and the 
territory extensive, strong or even willing arms are always at a premium. 
Whoever is willing can always find work ; whoever wants land can have 
it; and whoever pays mother-earth some attention is richly rewarded for 
it. There ought, therefore, to be no proletarians in Mexico, and it is to 
be hoped that they may, to a certain extent, be eradicated by the intro- 
duction of good schools and a strict police. 

These leperos of Mexico are, however, epicureans on principle: they 
avoid the annoyance of work as much as possible, and seek for enjoy- 
ment wherever it can be obtained. The possession *of house and farm 
involves cares, and it is inconvenient to lock up boxes and chests; they, 
therefore, decline to trouble themselves with either. The whole indi- 
vidual with all he has about him is not worth sixpence, and yet he is in 
the best humour in the world, and always ready to dance and sing. When 
evening comes, he rarely knows where to lay his head at night, nor how 
to fill his empty stomach in the morning. A shirt is an article of luxury, 
but agreeable as a reserve, in order to be able to pawn it, or to stake it, 
according to circumstances. If he is in luck, he buys one, and a pair of 
trousers of manta (cheap cotton cloth). His chief possession is the 
“ frazada,” a coarse striped cloth, which will protect him against stabs or 
blows, and which constitutes his state dress for market and church, ‘and 
his bed and counterpane for night. This, his “ toga virilis,” the lepero 
throws over his shoulder with infinite pathos, aiming at effect as if he 
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were Cicero or Pompey; and should he eventually fall by the knife of an 
irritated foe, he does so with as much dignity as Cesar on the ides of 
March. Sympathising friends wrap him, in such an eventuality, in the 
same regal robe, tie a cord round his body, and drag him to his _ 
with the same simplicity that he lived. The lepero wears no shoes: 
first, because he has none; secondly, because they would cramp his 
motions when he had to run away. An old straw hat shelters him 
from the sun, whilst a plaited girth and a rope protect him from the 
police, as they clearly show him to be a porter. A rosary with a cross 
or scapulary, worn on his bare chest, as plainly attest that he is a good 
Christian; ard, besides, he attends mass, unless prevented by important 
business. Those who speculate on the contents of strange pockets never 
fail to appear at all religious festivals. A wax hand holds the prayer- 
book, while the real one is operating from beneath the cloak. 

The wedded lepero has usually a little room in one of the suburbs, 
where he passes the night; the unmarried one trusts to chance. If he 
has had a good day of it, or won at play in the evening, he remains in 
one of the numerous dens; if not, he reposes under the church porch, or 
in one of the less frequented halls. Should his lodging be, as is not un- 
commonly the case, under the bright stars, he has always plenty to keep 
him company, and they all huddle together for the sake of warmth. The 
lepero is, indeed, the out-of-door casual. He is the outcast of the parks; 
but he has a better climate, and consequently a happier temperament. 
But as with his brother or fallen sister in Europe, the first visit in the 
morning is to a pulqueria or liquor-shop. The drain made upon the 
vital resources by night exposure imperiously demands stimulants. If 
out of cash, a knife or pocket-handkerchief is pawned, or others are in- 
duced to stand treat. The next desideratum is a cigar. 

Whoever in the morning twilight has traversed the suburbs of Puebla, 
Mexieo, Queretaro, or Toluca, must have seen groups of these men, 
closely enveloped in their rugs up to their eyes, holding counsel as to 
whither they shall direct their steps. Some place themselves before the 
gates of the churches as beggars, feigning illness or lameness. Others enter 
into an agreement to lead blind men through the streets. Others wander 
about near the coffee-houses or shops, and pick up the stumps of cigars 
thrown away by smokers. These are dried and converted into cigaritos, 
which, the sale of tobacco being monopolised by the State, they dispose 
of secretly. The greater part of the pickpockets and thieves push on for 
the market-place, the churches, the courts of justice, the parade, or 
wherever there is likely to be a gathering of people. 

One class of leperos make a better appearance; they wear shoes, and 
even a jacket. These sell stuffs, cravats, hats, shoes, spurs, and other 
articles. They intrude more especially at the inns, where they enter the 
rooms of strangers, praising their wares, or stealing whatever comes in 
their way. These men are the accomplices of the highwaymen who 
used to pullulate in Mexico, and they acquaint them with the time of 
departure, the probable amount of property, and the road to be taken by 
unsuspecting travellers. 

The best description of leperos seek for work, and are engaged as 
porters, messengers, water-bearers, or day-labourers. He who has suc- 
ceeded in becoming an aguador, or water-carrier, is on the way to higher 
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dignities, for the water-carrier is admitted into houses, and must be a 
decent fellow. The aguador is, indeed, a great character in Mexico, and 
far eclipses his representative—the auvergnat of Paris. He carries mes- 
sages from the chambermaid, delivered by mouth, and is entrusted ‘with 
the delivery of many a perfumed note. He knows all the talk of the 
town, and is consequently feasted by servants languishing for a bit of 
sonndel. In the cities of the table-lands, especially in Mexico, the 
aguadors have their peculiar dress, and are distinguished by a short 
leathern apron, a leathern back piece, and a round leatheve cap. The 
aguadors of the coast, where it is so much hotter, employ an ass or mule 
to carry the water. 

These proletarians are, however, generally affected by the preva- 
lent vice of Mexico, which extends in different shapes through all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest ; they sacrifice their gains of the day in 
evening gambling and dissipation. ‘All the leperos, whether carg adores 
(street porters), aguadors, pedlars, or what not, are a vicious race, dirty, 
dissipated, and impudent in the highest degree. Nothing is sacred in 
their eyes; they jest at everything, and have something to criticise in 
every passenger. ‘They kiss their: hands to the ladies in the balconies, 
and make love to the nursery-maids. Brandy and gaming are their 
delight; and when in the noonday heat they take their siesta in the 
shade of a high convent wall, or ‘stretched at full- length enjoy their 
“dolce far niente,”’ then cards are pulled out, and when ‘these are want- 
ing, some of their private stud of six-legeed racers, of the class Apteride, 
are pitted against each other and betted upon, just as an Englishman 
would bet on his full-blood race horse. 

There is a great deal of fun in some of the practices of the leperos. 
The streets of Mexico being sometimes flooded in the time of the tropical 

ains, the leperos then carry people across the streets on their backs. 
When they get a reverend pastor, or a lady, they will stop in the middle 
and haggle about the price, or threaten a bath; others get to the top of 
a flat al, let down a string with a hook, which an accomplice fastens to 
the cloak of a passer- -by, ‘and sud lenly, as if by magic, the garment 
mounts into the air, amidst the shouts of laughter and jests of the lookers- 
on. The remendones, or wandering sdiidon:. constitute another class of 
proletarians, celebrated, as in the East, for telling stories. Other leperos 
hawk newspapers, pamphiets, play-bills, and lottery-tickets. Similar 
gentry are engaged as “coymes,” or croupiers, in the small gaming- 
houses, at horse-races, or cock- fights; in short, anything and everything 
pertaining to gambling. 

The worst description of proletarians are the ruined sons of wealthy 
parents, pettifogging lawyers, discharged copyists, broken lieutenants, and 
bankrupt shopkeepers. “These people are a thorough plague to the 
country, the cause of frequent disorders and abuses, and even of revolu- 
tions. ‘All the Creole descendants of Spaniards are alike thoughtless 
and fond of pleasure. The children are constantly with the servants, and 
learn every kind of vice. Their education is limited to reading, writing, 
and the first rules of arithmetic ; and, when left to themselves, they almost 
invariably go to rack and ruin. Hence the common Mexican proverb, 
“ El padre. comerciante, el hijo paseante, el nieto medicante”—*: The 
father a merchant, the son a w alking gentleman, the grandson a beggar.” 
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Gan:bling is so essential a part of Mexican life, that games of chance 
have been hitherto carried on, on festival days, at numerous tables, both 
in and outside the booths licensed by the police. The new government will, 
no doubt, interfere in this and other demoralising practices. Roulette, 
ecards and lotto, and polacas—a description of lotto—are most favoured 
both by the middle classes and the proletarians. The night rarely ends 
without quarrelling and bloodshed. The causes are almost always jealousy, 
gambling, or drink. No popular festival, no church consecration, no 
marriage takes place in the suburbs, indeed, without some of the leperos 
wounding or killing each other. This has been, hitherto, owing to the 
utter incompetency of the police, the system of repression as well as 
of administration having alike been long in want of the most urgent 
reform. 

The acme of pleasure in Mexico is a bull-fight ; and as these present 
some remarkable differences from the same scene as exhibited in Spain, 
we will introduce a brief description. In many cities stone buildings are 
erected for the purpose, after the model of the ancient Roman amphi- 


theatre, mostly oval, and spacious enough to accommodate many thousand - 


‘spectators. In the great circus of Mexico the arena is enclosed by a 
strong partition of beams and planks, about seven feet high ; beyond ‘the 
partition is a space five feet in width, and then come the tiers of boxes 
and benches. All the unwashed are admitted into this intervening space 
for a mere trifle. Trumpets announce the beginning of the fight; the 
heroes on horse and foot exhibit their skill, and the clown cracks his 
jokes, and finds a multitudinous echo among the proletarians, who envy 
him his distinguished position; and the matador puts an end to a first 
combat only to begin anew. The bulls play their part nobly; they 
generally kill several horses, and two or three men are mostly carried 
from the arena. Here comes a bull who declines to attack. He is at 

once hooted. ‘* A la cola!’’—** To the tail!” shout the multitude, and the 
picadores follow him round the circus, wounding him with their lances, 
while the footmen pull at his tail. At length the terrified animal, 
rendered desperate, bounds, with a terrific bellow, over the high barrier. 
Here the knights of the pavé are densely crowded, and all seek safety in 
disorderly flight, whole rows being overthrown and trampled upon, and 
the rearmost gored. The activity with which the mob clamber up any- 
thing that offers the remotest chance of escape, the shouts and cries pro- 
ceeding from the crowded barrier, enhance the delight of the spectators, 
who clap their hands and scream with pleasure at each new misadventure 
that happens. 

But now the important moment approaches, when, on a signal given 
by the first alcalde of the city, the trumpets sound, and announce that 
our leperos may appear as volunteers in the arena. Like a swarm of 
ants, the whole population of the lobbies climb over the barriers, and the 
arena is completely filled with ragged vagabonds. Each of these brown 
shabby ragamufhins holds his cloak in readiness, as the toredores hold 
their red cloth, in order to cast it over the eyes of the infuriated animal 
should he come in their direction. The trumpets sound again, and 
through the open gates rushes an enormous bull, who shows plainly 
enough that he is not to be teased with impunity. To prevent accidents, 
however, the tips of his horns have been shaved off, and the ends care- 
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fully and securely padded. The leperos fall, however, before the rush of 
the animal, like corn beneath the scythe. The practised hands attack 
him with all the skill of the toredores, and parry his blows with their 
cloaks ; but the crowd and the confusion are so great, that they are over- 
thrown with the others. The timid prudently fly towards the raised 

ina, in the centre of the arena; but the foe often overtakes them, amid 
a shouts and jeers of the spectators. In spite of hard blows and knocks 
the lepero is always on his legs, and is never tired of trying his luck 
again. Whole masses at length grapple the bull by the tail and horns; 
and although at times they are shaken off like chaff, they return to the 
charge, till a signal is given to close the sport. Although many acci- 
dents occur, the invincible good humour of the people is evinced through- 
out the performance. 

The same scene is varied in numerous ways. In one of these a number 
of tables are placed in the arena, with such dishes on them as the leperos 
take especial delight in, and they are permitted to take their seats and 
feed away. But before they have enjoyed a few mouthfuls of their pet 
delicacies, a bull is let loose, and he gallops among the tables, over- 
throwing leperos, dishes, and benches, and compelling all to seek safety 
in hurried flight. The most ridiculous part of the scene is to watch 
how each endeavours to save something from the wreck—a plate, a piece 
of roast meat, or at least some sweetmeats; delay brings the foe upon 
them, and the dishes, with their bearers, roll in the dust. 

It is to be observed—and it is a matter well worth pondering upon— 
that the proletarians of Mexico are almost exclusively Mestizos. The 
Indians, poor as they seem to be, as peasants, Jandowners, mechanics, and 
as members of a community, always support themselves and their family 
by honest industry. They pay their taxes, live in wedlock (which the 
proletarian seldom does), and they do not leave their villages to wander 
about like the leperos. 

Two men laboured hard to reform this sad state of things, and with 
much good result. They were Count Revilla Gigedo, viceroy in Mexico 
from 1789 till 1794, whose memory is still held in the greatest esteem, 
and General Miguel Tacon, governor-general in Cuba some thirty years 
ago. The position of the latter was surrounded with difficulties of no 
common order, as in Havannah he had to do with a most vile description 
of proletarians, consisting of negroes and mulattoes, and with a dissipated, 
unruly nobility. By means of severity impartially administered, he com- 
pelled both to submit implicitly to the laws, and effected reforms which 
astonished everybody. This shows that the thing can be done, and it has 
long been a matter of ardent hope among those who have the real welfare 
of Mexico at heart, that she might have at the head of government a 
ruler possessed of the wisdom of Revilla Gigedo and the firmness of 
Tacon. 

There can, indeed, be no question as to the necessity of social, military, 
and administrative reform in Mexico. There was nought on any side save 
universal corruption, disorganisation, and demoralisation. There was no 
security for property nor safety for life; brigandage was as rampant in 
the best parts of the country as in the provinces of Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
and San Luis Potosi, as were the onslaughts of Indians in Durango and 
Sonora. France, Spain, and Great Britain united to put an end to such 
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a state of things, but France was left alone to carry out the reform upon 
a pet system of its ruler. This being now a fait accompli, and any system, 
whether republican, monarchical, or imperial, that should be accepted by 
the people, presenting guarantees for a better order of things than what 
obtained hitherto, the rule of Maximilian should not only be —- 
but hailed with pleasure by all parties. To oppose a new system of go- 
vernment, not because it is bad, but because it does not conform with 
that of a neighbouring power, and is offensive to their prejudices, is as 
irrational as it is presumptuous. The days ought to be long gone by for 
any such exhibitions of moral and political tyranny on the part of one 
nation tcwards another as the attempt to impose its own form of govern- 
ment or religion upon its neighbour. 

The Emperor Maximilian justly compares his position to that of his 
father-in-law, the late King of the Belgians. He, in accepting the throne 
that a people offered him, had a nation to constitute and a government 
to found. Leopold was enabled to make peace succeed to war, and de- 
voted himself without intermission to institute valuable interior reforms. 


He promised liberty to his people, and during a long period of thirty-five 


years he fulfilled his word. He promised the country security and tran- 
quillity, and he gave them both to it, consolidating also its iehesnbtisnen, 
He did more : he elevated it to a distinguished rank among the states of 
Europe, and even made it one of the first in commercial importance and 
freedom of thought, leaving its escutcheon and noble flag without a 
stain. | 
Maximilian has publicly declared it to be his aim and object to profit 
by this illustrious example, by which he says God has shown that. His 
providence never forsakes just and honourable monarchs in their noble 
enterprises. Laying aside all vain theories, which only lead to anarchy, 
he will, he says, consecrate his time to the direction of the public ad- 
ministration, to the development of the elements of wealth and prosperity 
of the country, and to the solution of the great questions which interest 
it most. His object, he further declares, is not to change the democratic 
customs of the nation, because he is convinced that they elevate the mind 
of the citizen by inspiring him with the consciousness of his dignity and 
value. He will respect the liberty of the press when it does not degene- 
rate into licence, at the same time that he will make the authority of the 
land respected. He must be blind, indeed, that does not see that a strong 
authority is the last anchor of safety for a country so cireumstanced. 
Such are the words of Maximilian, and it is not a little characteristic 
of the demoralisation of the country he has been called to rule over, that 
when placing on record a journey in the interior made by the empress, he 
remarks that the result of that journey has shown over again the sym- 
pathy that exists between the nation and its rulers, when the discontented 
were pleased to say that his august consort would only meet with in- 
difference, and ‘“‘calumniators dared pretend that she would forget her 
duty and return to Europe!” Maximilian admits also that in the arduous 
task imposed upon him, he has been obliged to encounter the impatience 
of some and the backwardness of others; but wounds opened by fifty 
— of civil war are, he says, not healed in a day, and, strong in faith, 
e will go straight to his end with indefatigable perseverance. [His 
strength may, he says, fail ; his will, never. 
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In the mean time, the government of the United States has openly de- 
nounced “the attempt to establish permanently a foreign imperial go- 
vernment in Mexico as disallowable and impracticable.”” Wherefore or 
why it does not say. Is there not a foreign imperial government in 
Brazil ? It is the petulance of a spoilt child. If it cannot have the 
sweetmeat, no one else shall, and it will rather drag it through the 
dirt. 

The attitude assumed by the Emperor Napoleon III. under these try- 
ing circumstances has been characterised by dignified good sense. “ Wheu 
the emperor's government,’’ says the annual review of the situation of the 
empire,*** undertook the expedition to Mexico, it had an object in view 
which its conduct was made to serve, and upon which its decisions 
still depend. For a number of years past our countrymen have 
constantly suffered acts of violence and pillage, committed with the 
evident complicity of agents of the Mexican authorities. We were unde: 
the necessity of declaring war. The anarchy which had become tli 
normal condition of Mexico had for some time given subject for reflec- 
tion to her principal citizens, who deplored the increasing decadence of 
their country 

se Despairing of re-establishing order under the system then existing, 
they entertained the project of returning to monarchy, of which inde- 
pendent Mexico made a first trial in 1829. They had received mor 
than ten years previously some encouragement from the very chief who 
was then at the head of the Mexican republic. They considered that the 
moment had come to make an appeal to the country. His majesty’s 
government did not feei justified in withholding from them its sympathies 
but we went to Mexico with the object of obtaining the reparation which: 
we had demanded, and not with the idea of monarchical proselytism 
His majesty himself declared, in a letter addressed to the commander-iu- 
chief of our army after the taking of Puebla, that it was for the people 
alone to pronounce upon the form of the institution which suited them. 
Our troops are not, therefore, at Mexico with the object of intervention. 
The imperial government has constantly rejeeted this doctrine as con- 
trary to the fundamental principle of our public law. We have carried 
our arms into that country by virtue of the right of war, and we have 
remained there up to the pr esent moment in order to assure the results of 
the war—that is to say, obtain the guarantees and securities demanded 
by the interests of our countrymen. Mexico is now governed by regula 
authority, strictly fulfilling its engagements, and causing foreign subjects 
and their property to be respected in its territory. ‘When the necessary 
arrangements shall have been concluded with the Emperor Maximilian, 
far from declining the consequences of our principle in the matter of in- 
tervention, we shall be ready to accept them as a rule of conduct for al! 
the powers. It will then be easy for us to fix the period at which the 
return to France shall take place of that portion of the Mexican expedi- 
tionary corps hitherto maintained on Mexican soil.”’ 

The last paragraph appears to have reference to projects of a more de- 
finite occupation of certain provinces, as Chihuahua and Sonora, which, 
like Texas and California, may be spoken of as not strictly speaking 
“ Mexican soil,”’ but the occupation of which may be prolonged. This 
is a subject to which we may possibly recur, as various circumstances 
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combine to induce the belief that the emperor has long had his eye upon 
the provinces in question. The question is also connected with a pro- 


jected colonisation of the same provinces by expatriated Confederates 


under a certain Mr. Gwynn, who, according to the intercepted corre- 
spondence of Captain Maury, is to be aided in his projects by the em- 
peror, and which brought forth from Mr. Seward the declaration that any 
favour shown by Maximilian or the French government to the Gwynn 
or any other Confederate colonisation agents would tend to increase in 
America the popular impatience at French intervention, because it will 
be regarded as imparting dangers to, or at least as a menace against, the 
United States. 

In this first statement reference is only made to the conclusion of the 
necessary arrangements with the Emperor Maximilian before the period 
for the return of the French troops, but the hostility of the Americans to 
the Latin empire, as it is absurdly called, having since openly manifested 
itself, Napoleon 11]. had to take up a new position, and he did so with 
his usual ability. 

“In Mexico,” he said, in his opening address to the Corps Législatif, 
“the government founded by the will of the people is becoming consoli- 
dated. The malcontents, vanquished and dispersed, have no longer any 
chief. The national troops have shown valour, and the country have 
found guarantees of order and security, which have developed its resources 
and raised its commerce with France alone from twenty-one millions to 
seventy-seven millions. Thus, as I expressed last year the hope, our ex- 
pedition approaches its termination. I am arranging with the Emperor 
Maximilian to fix the time for the recal of our troops, in order that their 
return may be effected without compromising the French interests which 
we went to defend in that distant country. 

“ The Northern States of America have emerged victorious from a ter- 
rible conflict, have re-established the ancient union, and have solemnly 
proclaimed the abolition of slavery. France, which forgets no noble page 
of her history, sincerely prays for the prosperity of the great American 
republic, and for the maintenance of the friendly relations which will soon 
have reached their centenary. The uneasiness produced in the United 
States by the presence of our army on Mexican soil will be appeased by 
the frankness of our declarations. The American people will comprehend 
that our expedition, in which we invited them to take a part, was not 
opposed to their interests. Two nations equally jealous of their inde- 
pendence ought to avoid any step which would implicate their dignity 
and their honour.” 

It is manifest that it is impossible for France to withdraw its troops 
from Mexico without implicating its dignity and honour, unless security 
for the interests which obliged her to send an armed expedition across 
the Atlantic is obtained, and, as M. Drouyn de Lhuys fully explained in 
his despatch sent to the French minister at Washington, dated Oc- 
tober 18, 1865, the best guarantee that could be given would be the re- 
cognition of the Emperor Maximilian by the Federal government. 

“The American union ought not, in my opinion,” observes M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, “be restrained by any difference of institutions, for the United 
States have official relations with all the monarchies of Europe and the 
New World. It is in conformity with their own principles of public law 
April—voL. CXXXVI. NO. DXLIY. 2p 
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to regard the monarchy established in Mexico at least as a government 
de facto, without special reference to the nature of its origin, which has 
been consecrated by the popular vote of the country; and, in so acting, 
the cabinet of Washington would only be actuated by the same sentiment 
of sympathy that President Johnson recently expressed to the envoy of 
Brazil as a guide to the policy of the United States towards the youngest 
governments of the American continent. Mexico, it is true, is still oc- 
cupied by a French army, and we can easily foresee that this objection 
will be raised; but the recognition of the Emperor Maximilian by the 
United States would have, in our opinion, sufficient iafluence over the 
state of the country to admit of our taking their susceptibilities into 
account ; and if the Washington cabinet were to decide on opening 
diplomatic relations with the court of Mexico, we should see no difficulty 
in entering into an arrangement for the recal of our troops within a 
reasonable period, the terms of which we could consent to fix. 

“In consequence of the neighbourhood and the immense extent of the 
common frontier, the United States are, more than any other power, in- 
terested in seeing their commerce placed under the protection of stipula- 
tions in harmony with the mutual wants of the two countries. We should 
very willingly offer our good offices to facilitate the conclusion of a 
treaty of commerce, and thus cement the political connexion the bases 
of which 1 have just communicated.” 

The position of the French army in Mexico becomes thus analogous to 
what it lately was in Rome. ut as, since the convention of September, 
the sovereign pontiff can be left with decency under charge of the Italian 
government and a foreign legion, so what is desired is a similar excuse to 
withdraw from Mexico, without which it cannot do so with either honour 
or dignity. 

There is no doubt that this peculiar position of the French in Mexico 
is not viewed with favour by the majority of the French, no more than 
are the possibilities of war on account of a transatlantic emperor with so 
great a power as the United States. The days are gone by when nations 
hurried into great wars for a mere idea, and France can discern little 
either in the shape of gain or glory in a transatlantic war which can be 
regarded as an equivalent for the enormous drain that it would effect 
upon their resources, and the losses which they would have to experience. 
“ It appears to us,’ says a writer in the Revue Moderne, “ that upon 
the unexpected conclusion of the American war, the French government, 
perceiving that the facilities for maintaining a monarchy, placed upon 
the flanks of a republic become more powerful than ever, had greatly 
diminished, has wished to repeat in Mexico its policy in the Roman 
question. Let it be so, and the whole country will applaud a happy 
contract which will disengage us of our responsibility, relieve our finances 
and our soldiers, put an end to our fears and apprehensions, and in 
Mexico, as at Rome, respectfully submit the fate of peoples into their 
own hands.” 

There is no doubt that this is the feeling with the majority in France ; 
but such feelings are always open to change the moment the national 
honour and dignity are placed in the balance, and the said contract not 
having yet been fulfilled, France cannot withdraw without both being 
gravely implicated. 
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In the mean time, the left bank of that mighty river, the Rio Grande 
del Norte, which separates Texas from Mexico, is occupied by a motley 
crowd of regulars, filibusters, and negroes. The regulars are there under 
the pretext of suppressing manifestations of hostility on the part of 
Confederates who may have taken refuge in Mexico; they become fili- 
busters when they act on the right bank of the river, with the tacit con- 
nivance, but without the authority, of the Federal government. It was 
shown that, on the occasion of the siege of Matamoras by the followers 
of Juarez, one half of the assailants were Americans. On the occasion of 
the late raid upon Bagdad (as Bagh, “the garden,”’ is uniformly ren- 
dered across the Atlantic, when, if there must be an abbreviation, it 
should be Bah), the assallants were all filibusters. It is in vain that the 
leading merchants of Matamoras, both foreign and Mexican, protest 
against the proceedings of the Federal civil and military authorities on 
the Texas side of the Rio Gran de, charging them with the responsibility 
of the troubles and outrages perpetrated, by aiding the partisans of 
Juarez—a party which they declare has at present no more foothold 
(Juarez himself bein; g, it is stated, in Texas) there than is afforded by 
Federal officials, and that the consuls of Great Britain, France, Spain, 
and Prussia, all testify to the truth of this protest; General Weitzel, 
since, however, re placed by Colonel Brown, addresses the Adjutant- 
General of the Department of Texas in retort with a counter-charge that 
the people on the right bank of the river were instrumental in aiding 
Confederates during the war with war material. If this system of recri- 
mination is to be upheld, and past grievances are to be dragged in to 
palliate active hostilities, the prospects of peace on the Rio Grande are, 
it must be admitted, very slight. The Federal government, however, 
still disavows all filibustering expeditions, and has even imprisoned some 
of the parties concerned in the Bagdad raid ; and so long as this sense of 
propriety lasts, hopes may freely be indulged i in of a pacific dénouement. 

The Federal government ought i in reality to be all the more averse to 
a general war (for it would be difficult to say, with the threatened in- 
roads of other filibusters, designated as Fenians, in the North, how far a 
war between the United States and European Powers might develop 
itself) for the sake of Mexico itself, as it is extremely questionable 
whether a foreign prince will ever be able to maintain his ground amidst 
so thoroughly demoralised and disoreanised a people as the Mexicans. 
The real danger to the permanency of any institutions in Spanish and 
Creole Mexico lies in the abasement and prostration of its population. 
As assuredly as the efiete races of Bokhara and Samarkand will have to 
give way before the more enlightened and enterprising Muscovites, so 
the day will inevitably come when Mexico will be colonised by men of a 
mixed Anglo-Saxon origin. But at present, as a dependency, Mexico 
would only be a source of disquiet and expense to the Federal govern- 
ment for many years to come. It is one of those questions in which 
time alone is wanted for its development, and the Americans should bide 
patiently, as Russia has done in Central Asia. A few years ago, the 
advances which that country is making in Central Asia would have 
entailed a grievous war. It may be the same after the lapse of time in 
Central America. 

The cabinet at Washington feel, no doubt, that the Emperor of France 
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assailed the Monroe doctrine, to which the American people are wedded, 
and which their politicians have expanded, at a time when they specially 
craved and needed a display of generosity. ‘The Americans have a tra- 
ditional attachment to France ; “they do not forget that, in the time of 
Great Britain’s troubles, it was France that assisted her to throw off the 
British yoke, and her sovereign was the last from whom they looked to 
receive unfriendly deeds in the hour of their agony. It struck them as 
ungenerous to profit by their intestine struggle in setting at defiance a 
political principle which, wisely or unwisely, they identified with Ameri- 
can republicanism. They could do nothing then, for their hands were 
full; but they felt all the more bitterly the trampling underfoot of their 
long-cherished dogma. It was to be expected, therefore, that as soon as 
they had got the better of domestic distractions, they would exhibit some 
unpleasantness of temper in reference to the empire established on their 
very frontier in the teeth of their unanimous protest, and that, moreover, 
by the European Power upon whose sympathy they had most. confi- 
dently relied. It cannot be concealed that * the situation” is an awk- 
ward one, and might easily be converted into one of danger. Danger 
even now exists in the fact that, while things remain in their present 
state of entanglement, rash and irresponsible zealots, like Mr. Bancroft 
and others, may succeed in rousing the pride or kindling the resentment 
of one or the other of the principals in the dispute, and a collision may 
become inevitable. In such a deplorable case there are several material 
differences in the relative chances of the two governments: that of the 
United States is backed by public opinion, or, perhaps, it would be more 
correct to say the popular passions of the community, while that of France 
is condemned by its own subjects. France can only give a limited 
assistance to the Mexican emperor (we may fairly put aside the boasts 
of destroying all the great emporiums of the Atlantic coast and taking 
possession of New Orleans) whilst the Federals are on the ground, and 
can avail themselves of almost unlimited resources. 





THE YOUNG OPERA-DANCER. 
NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Bricutty are the stage-lights Eerie 
Gay and gorgeous is the scene 

Groups of nymphs their arms are ‘twining, 
Daneing on a festive green: 

Spectacle each sense entrancing ! 
Music making bosoms swell— 

Qh, the magic of that dancing! 
Charming with a wondrous spell. 


See, beneath an arch of roses, 

One fair maid glides forward now ; 
"Tis the bride—by those white posies, 
By the pearls that crown her brow. 
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All fall back as she advances, 
Bounding graceful as the roe, 
And her foot, like meteor, glances, 

To and fro—and to and fro. 


Matchless dancing—sure a fairy 
Hath just left Titania’s halls ; 
"Tis so joyous, sprightly, airy, 
Snow less light than her footfalls : 
Ay, a spirit seems as burning 
In that tiny foot, now slow, 
Now like lightning, crossing, turning, 
To and fro—and to and fro, 


Oh, the young girl’s graceful springing, 

Steps by last steps still surpass’d ! 
Now applause is wildly ringing, 

Bouquets round her thickly cast. 
Penal she looks, joy undissembling, 

And bright smiles her thanks express— 
Yes, for very joy she’s trembling, 

Sweet are plaudits, sweet success ! 





Languid, listless, leans the dancer, 
After midnight, in her room; 
Eyes to pleasure flash no answer, 
Cliceks have lost their painted bloom: 
Flowers upon the floor are lying, 
Pale, thin fingers beat her brow, 
And her vacant breast is sighing, 
No glad nymph, no fairy now. 


What avail applauses, only 
Given to grace, to nimble feet ? 

Her young heart is cold and lonely, 
No kind heart to love or greet. 

Hers but toil for others’ pleasure, 
Now, the poor excitement o’er, 

She doth loathe the gold-paid measure, 
Source of pride and bliss before. 


Leaning on her hand, she’s thinking 
Of her home by Como’s tide, 
And she views the calm sun sinking, 
And the Alps in glory dyed : 
She doth feel more joy 1s dwelling 
In that home fond memory keeps, 
Than in plaudits loudly swelling, 
And the world-praised dancer weeps. 


She doth see her little brother 
Sporting at that golden hour, 

And she kisses her pale mother, 
Sitting in the garden bower , 

Yes, she feels more joy is dwelling 
In that home fond memory keeps, 

Than in plaudits loudly swelling, 

And the world-praised dancer weeps. 
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LILIAN’S INHERITANCE, 


By Mrs. Wriw1AmM MvurrRay. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FAREWELL TO CHAPULTEPEC. 


BeavtiruL Chapultepec! Beautiful in thy pomp aad grandeur when 
Montezuma held his courts allie thy walls, and the royal ladies of his 
household wandered in thy lovely gardens ! ! 

Beautiful now, in the desolation and decay of thy voiceless solitudes ! 

“The royal hill aud palace of Chapultepec stand in a westerly direction, 
about three miles from the city of Mexico. It was formerly one of the 
luxurious residences of the Aztee monarchs, and the favourite retreat of 
the unfortunate Montezuma. On its lofty crest of porphyritic rock there 
now stands the magnificent though desolate castle erected by the young 
viceroy Galvez at the close of .the seventeenth century; two statues at 
the Emperor Montezuma and his father, cut in bas- relief in the porphyry, 
were spared until the middle of the last century, and the grounds are 
still shaded by groves of gigantic cypresses, from sixty to ninety fe vet in 
circumference, which were centuries old at the time of the conque a; 

The view from Chapultepec is perhaps the most beautiful in Mexico. 
Round the base of the hill still stretch the once famous gardens of Mon- 
tezuma, and beyond, the eye travels over an eiiedien : expanse of rich 
meadows and highly cultivated fields, and rests in w ondering awe upon 
the gigantic mountain of Popoeatepet!, which raises its lofty head to the 
enormous height of seventeen thousand eight hundred and fi fty-two feet 
above the lonel of the sea. 

This wonderful mountain, with its silver sheet of everlasting snow, is 
the first object which the morning sun greets in its rising, the last where 
its evening rays love to linger. It is always full of strange beauty ; at 
times dark, gloomy, threatening : when the huge pine-forests which grow 
on its slopes look like vast black belts, and its wonderfully grand out- 
lines stand out in perfect relief against the sky, as if they were cut in 


black marble; at others, it is lighted up with dazzling brillianey ; its 
snow-cap ped heights glittering like frosted silver in a sun: ole AMINE, 


quivering, sparkling, as if they were thickly studded with precious 
stones. And for countless ages ‘it has looked down upon Chapultepec 
like a huge giant keeping solemn watch. Ever beautiful Ch: apultepec ! 

‘Thy once lovely gardens are now a tangled wilderness of wild shrubs, 
when the my rtle mingles its dark green leaves with the starry jessamine, 
and the red berries and delicate foliage of the pepper-tree.’ 

Reclining on the green sward, on a carpet made of soft rugs and 
shawls, under the wide-spreading branches of that magnificent tree 
known all over the world by the name of “ NE lS cypress, “ 
were our old friends Maurice and Kate Trevanion, Maud Slingsby and 
Lilian. 

This wonderful tree, the botanical name of which is Cupressus dis- 
ticha, is called by the Mexicans “ Ahueliuete,”’ evidently derived from 
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«“ Ahuehue,” which means “old grandfather.”’ It is thirty feet in dia- 
meter, ninety feet in circumference. Its foliage has a most strange and 
picturesque effect, being covered with long waving masses of a greyish- 

en parasitical orchid, resembling lichen or moss, which in many lights 
shines like silver, and sweeps from its very heights in graceful festoons 
down to the earth, giving it very much the appearance of the long silvery 
hair on an old man’s beard—hence the Mexican name. 

This tree excites the well-deserved admiration of all beholders, whilst 
the Mexicans regard it with veneration and pride. There are many 
other trees surrounding it sixty feet in circumference, but this is the 
king of them all. 

There is a mournful interest in sitting on the self-same spot, under the 
branches of the very tree which so often sheltered men like Montezuma 
and Hernando Cortez, apparently with no increase in its proportions 
for the last three hundred years, for its extraordinary dimensions are 
mentioned in the year 1520. 

Maud and Lilian had spent many happy hours under the grateful 
shades of the “ old grandfather,” peopling these delicious solitudes with 
creations of their own, picturing the stately Montezuma and the gaily- 
attired ladies of his court, with their wonderful dresses made of humming- 
birds’ feathers, glistening and flashing in the sunlight, blending colours 
richer than gold, silver, or precious stones, rubies, emeralds, and 
amethysts mingling together in one gorgeous iridescence. The Aztec 
races were justly famed for their peculiar skill in the construction of 
these feather dresses, some remains of which exist in the Museum, and 
the art is still cultivated amongst a certain portion of Mexicans. Lilian 
never failed to grieve over the hapless fate of the unfortunate Monte- 
zuma, and she thought Cortez “a very, very cruel man,’ and that he 
had “no right to wander with his proud Spanish soldiers in the leafy 
glades of Chapultepec.” 

Maud loved the palace and gardens of Montezuma more than any 
other place she had visited in Mexico, and had a dreamy pleasure in 
filling them with creations of the past. Often in imagination she saw 
the stately figure of Cortez, with his faithful interpreter, the beautiful 
and dark-eyed Indian girl Marina, ever by his side. 

They had visited all their favourite haunts, leaving Chapultepec to the 
last, and now, on the Monday morning, they had come to say farewell. 
Under the trees, in one of the long broad drives leading from the lodge 
gates to the palace, Kate’s pony-carriage was standing, and the horses of 
Maud and Lilian were browsing near. Lilian was sitting on her father’s 
knee, covering him with flowers, and making wreaths of the long silvery 
moss from Montezuma’s eypress, twining it into graceful garlands for 
Aunt Katie, mingling with it the grape-like clusters of red berries from 
the pepper-tree. 

“ Will you ever come here, papa, when 1 am far away, and sit under 
this very tree ?” 

“T do not know, my child. I cannot tell yet what | may do when 
you have gone. I may come very often, and picture my darling dancing 
about here, and there, and everywhere ; or it may be that I shall sit at 
home all day long with Aunt Katie, alone and solitary.” 

“Oh no, papa, don’t do that. I should be very unhappy if I thought 
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so; because you are like me, papa, and if you remain in the house all 
day you will be ill.” And the child laid her soft glowing cheek against 
her father’s, which looked so worn and wan by the contrast that Kate 
turned away her head to hide her tears. ‘‘ Don’t you know, papa,” con- 
tinued Lilian, “that you are sending me away to please yourself, so you 
must not be unhappy when I am really going.” 

“ Oh, my little one !" said her father, rousing himself, and smiling one 
of his own sweet smiles—alas! so very rare now-a-days—“ Aunt Katie 
and I will take care of each other very well, and be as happy as we can, 
for we shall always know that we are sending our darling away for her 
own good.” 

So the child, seeing the brightness on her father’s face, was contented, 
and throwing her arms round his neck, kissed him over and over again. 

“Papa,” she whispered, after a pause, “come with me into the 
alberca.” 

The “alberca” is a large fountain of beautifully clear water on one side 
of the wood, and here are the famous baths formerly used by the queens 
and royal ladies of the Aztec race. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than to spend a morning in this lovely 
wilderness under the shade of these splendid cypresses, so grand, sombre, 
aud solitary, where the rays of the sun cannot penetrate through the thick 
foliage and the long tresses of silvery orchids, 

“ Papa, didn’t ‘Marina’ live here—the lady who loved Cortez so 
much ?” 

“ Yes, darling; poor ‘Marina,’ or ‘ Malinche,’ as the Indians call 
her, spent much of her time in these beautiful solitudes. Indeed, there 
is an old legend that she drowned herself in this very ‘ alberca’ when 
surprised one day by some hunters whilst bathing, and that her spirit still 
haunts the place she loved so well !” 

“‘T shouldn’t be at all surprised, papa, if her spirit does wander about. 
Angels are spirits, you know, and if they come to see us, why shouldn’t 
Malinche?”’ 

“Your idea is a very pretty one, Lily; but the angels never visit 
me!” 

‘*Oh! that’s because you never, perhaps, think about them, papa; but 
you know I am always wondering and dreaming about them, and they 
often come to me, as I once told Miss Slingsby. Shall 1 tell you what 
I saw last night, papa?” : 

* Yes, my child.” 

“Well, you know, after you left me, the beautiful music you played 
kept me awake a long, long time.” 

“JT didn’t play any more after I left you, Lily.” 

‘Oh, papa !”—and the large eyes looked at him wonderingly—“ then 
who could it be ?” 

* Indeed, dear, I do not know. I carried Aunt Kate away to her room 
at once, saying ‘ Good night’ to her and Miss Slingsby. There were no 
sounds in the house, save an unusual cold wind, which made me shiver.” 

“Then, papa, if you were not playing, it must have been the angels!” 

** Teli me what you mean, Lily,” said her father, much surprised. 

“ Well, papa, the beautiful music and singing went on for a long time, 
and then I fell asleep, and thought that the room was full of shining 
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figures. All my pet angels-were there that I know so well, but there 
was one whom I had never seen before. She looked so cold, so pale, so 
still, and when she raised her long white hand, all the other angels gave 
up singing. She came to the foot of my bed, and in one hand she held 
a beautiful golden crown. She looked at me, papa, and smiled; then, 
raising me in her arms, she put the lovely crown on my head, saying, ‘I 
have come to take my little Lilian away.’ And although I was very glad 
to go, papa, yet I thought of you, and said, ‘ But I cannot go with you. 
I must not leave my papa.’ And, kissing me, she replied, ‘ My child, 
have no fear! I am going to take you to your Father in heaven!’ Then, 
papa, | awoke and found it all a dream ; but was it not a pretty one ?” 
Lilian, looking in her father’s face, saw there a startled expression of pain 
which moved her strangely. ‘Oh, papa! do not grieve! I am not 
going to leave you, really! It was a foolish, stupid dream, and I am 
only going*to England, you know, and if you take me in your arms you 
will feel that you have me fast, and no one dare take me from you.” But, 
kissing her father’s eyes, she felt they were wet with tears, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE HAND OF FATE. 


On what slight events the destinies of men and nations hang! How 

true it is that we arise in the morning utterly unconscious of what the 
day may bring forth! We may meet a friend in the street, and a passing 
remark or an angry word may alter our fate for ever. We may goto our 
rest in the evening full of wealth and honour; we may awake in the 
morning to find ourselves ruined, disgraced, beggared ! 

Perhaps the postman’s knock may bring the dread tidings that our son, 
the pride and delight of our hearts, has died in a foreign land; or, read- 
ing the morning paper, we may see an account of the fearful and total 
wreck of some ocean steamer which contained our children or our wealth; 
or we may have planned a long journey, and perfected all our arrange- 
ments, when on the very eve of starting the slightest accident _ scatter 
our hopes and purposes to the four winds of heaven, and that object for 
which we have struggled and toiled in weariness and pain is struck down 
before our eyes at the very moment of victory ! 

Monday had passed away, and was numbered amongst the days which 
have been. ‘Tuesday had come and almost gone. In the Alameda on 
horseback in the early morning; then all round the garden, in every 
favoured nook to say ‘ Farewell !”” 

The bouquets were gathered for the last time, and the golden fishes fed 
with crumbs. 

The gardeners had received their orders, which flowers to water and 
cultivate during the absence of their young mistress, and all the little 
presents were distributed to the servants, who looked upon the whole pro- 
ceeding with an undefinable feeling of sorrow. 

For the last time the prancing horses were brought round, and Maurice 
Trevanion drove the ladies of his family to the ‘ Paseo.” 

By this time all Mexico knew that Juarez had granted a special escort 
and promise of safety to the heiress of the Trevanions and her suite 
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during her journey to Vera Cruz, and all the friends and acquaintances 
of the family gathered round to wish the travellers a “‘ buen viaje” (good 
voyage), and Lilian, standing erect in the carriage, kissed her hands to 
her many well-wishers, chatting gaily, and looking perfectly radiant in 
her loveliness. 

“ By Jove!” said one old Englishman, as he looked at her in all the 
unconscious pride of her youth and beauty, “ that girl of Trevanion’s will 
turn the hearts of all Mexico before she’is many years older! I never 
saw a finer girl in my life, by Jove, never !”’ 

They lingered long in the Paseo, there were so many friends eager for 
a shake of the hand, so many last words to be spoken, until the full moon 
arose in all its wondrous beauty, like an immense ball of burnished silver, 
above the topmost height of Popocatepet!. And Trevanion, wearily and 
sadly, turned his horses’ heads towards home. On, through the long 
avenue of trees, through the rich meadows, sleeping so peacefully in the 
moonlight ; out into the open country, where the huge mountains loomed 
forth, enormous and grand, in the blackness of their shadows, and fair 
Chapultepec towered on high in her loneliness, solitary and calm. 

Once more they all met at dinner-—once more they assembled in the 
drawing-room round the blazing fire, each feeling that time was hurrying 
away with giant strides, bringing them nearer and nearer to the dread 
hour of parting. 

Dr. Butler was with them, talking kindly and hopefully of a future 
meeting, cheering them with happy prospects of years to come. Lilian 
was on her father’s knee, whispering coaxingly, and petting him. Maud 
was sitting on a low chair by Kate’s couch, and their hands were clasped 
together lovingly. 

They were to start for Mexico in the close carriage at three in the 
morning, to meet the “conducta,” which was to leave the city at four, 
in order to travel as far as possible before the heat of the day com- 
menced. 

Eight o'clock struck out clear and shrill by the timepiece in the hall, 
and a few moments after there came a sharp imperious ring at the outer 
gates—a violent impetuous ring, as if life and death were awaiting the 
response. 

“Oh, papa!”’ cried Lilian, with her hands to her head, “ that ring has 
gone straight to my brain. Do tell the people not to make such a noise. 
If they only knew how it makes my head ache.” 

“ Hush, my child!” answered her father, soothingly. “I cannot think 
who can be ringing so loudly at this time of night. I suppose it is some 
of that rascally escort, come to say they won’t go, or that the ‘ conducta’ 
has broken down, or one of the many hundred excuses which Mexicans 
always have ready in case of emergency.” 

But when the heavy gates were unfastened there was only a solitary 
rider, whose horse was panting and flecked with foam. . 

“TI want Dr. Butler immediately,” he said. “The Conde de Toro 
has been seized suddenly with apoplexy, and is lying at the point of 
death.” 

The servant hastened to Dr. Butler with the summons. 

“Tell them that I can't come,” he replied. “I have left all my 
patients in the hands of Dr. Clementi.” 
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“Oh, sefior!” said the man, respectfully, “ Dr. Clementi is called off 
suddenly elsewhere, and the countess begged you would come, for she 
says you are the only person in Mexico who cam restore the count her 
husband. Do come, please, sir, for her ladyship is like one distracted.” 

For a few moments Dr. Butler stood irresolute, he was so very, very 
loth to leave Tacubaya until Maud and Lilian were safely away; then, 
again, his duty, his profession, and his kind heart, called him to the count, 
who was a good, estimable man, ever kind and friendly. 

“Why do you hesitate, doctor ?’’ asked wondering Lilian, in all the 
outspoken fearlessness of childhood. “ To think of that good old man, 
whom we saw in the Paseo this afternoon, lying so ill, and no doctor 
near him. “Oh! it makes me sad. If I were you I would go at once.” 

‘You are right, Lily,” answered the doctor; “ and I will go, on one 
condition.” 

* What is it ?” 

“That you, my little one, will go to bed and sleep soundly until two 
in the morning.” 

“Oh yes, doctor, I am going very soon; and papa has promised to 
stay with me until I fall asleep.” 

“Very well.” Then, turning to Maurice, he said: “ You see, Tre- 
vanion, I must go, for it is an urgent case, and I dare not neglect my 
duty; but I Jeave you all very much against my will. However, I will 
be back by eleven at the latest. Good night, my little Lilian,” he 
added, kissing her as she sat on her father’s knee. ‘Take care of 
yourself, my darling.” Passing out quickly into the court-yard, he said 
to the servant, who was waiting for orders, “ Let my horse be saddled 
immediately. Ha, Richards! are you there? You are the very person 
I want: I wish to hear from your own lips that all the doors and 
windows are fastened: you see I am obliged to leave you for a couple 
of hours.” 

“ Ay, sir; but you need have no fear, so far as I can see, for I’ve been 
all round the house myself, both inside and out, and it’s as safe as locks 
and bolts can make it.” 

“ All right, Richards; then I must hurry away.” 

In another moment he was in the saddle, and they heard his horse’s 
hoofs galloping down the hill. 


Lilian remained some time longer on her father’s knee, nestling very 
close, as if loth to leave him; but she looked so flushed, and her eyes 
were so bright, that Kate said reproachfully : 

“Come, my little Lilian, remember your promise to Dr. Butler, and 
go to bed. Ring for Manuela, Maurice; we are acting unwisely in 
keeping the child from her sleep.” 

“One moment more, sweet auntie,” pleaded the child; “you know 
this is the last night. I shall not be here to-morrow evening to tease 
you, and I want to ask papa a question before I go. Will you answer 
it, papa ?” 

“ Yes, darling, certainly, if it is anything that I can answer.” 

“Then before I leave you, tell me something about my mamma.” 
“Oh! Lilian,’’ burst from her father’s lips. 

‘“ Papa,” continued the child, “ you know she was my own mamma, 
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and I should like to talk about her. Have you no picture of her ?—no- 
thing belonging to her that you could give me for her sake?” 

There was a dead silence. 

Kate raised her head, looking eagerly at her brother; Maud also turned 
her large ‘eyes full upon him; and both saw that he was almost over- 
powered with emotion. But Lilian, full of her own thoughts, gazed 
dreamily into the fire, saying, ‘‘ Come, papa, do speak to me.” 

With a great effort he nerved himself, and spoke. ‘“ Lilian, my pre- 
cious child, you question me on a subject which is ever fraught with 
grief unspeakable; but you are right in wishing to know about your 
mamma, although it brings back to me an anguish which, after the lapse 
of nearly ten long years, is yet as fresh in my memory as if it happened 
yesterday. You wish to know something about your mamma, most na- 
turally. The time may come, Lilian, when I may be able to explain to 
you things which now your childish nature cannot understand ; but I 
can and will gratify your curiosity in one respect. You ask if I have 
any picture or likeness of yourmamma. Yes, my child, I have; a most 
beautiful oil-painting taken when your mamma had been my wife about 
three weeks, when she was in the bloom of her youth and beauty. I 
have never seen this picture, Lilian, since the day when God sent you to 
me, a helpless little baby; but, together, you and I will look upon it 
now. Come, my child!” And, putting her from his knee, he took her 
hand to lead her away, but was arrested ere he left the room by the voice 
of his sister Kate. 

“ Maurice! I, too, should like to see Carlota’s picture once again.” 

Returning to the fire, he rang the bell hastily, saying to the servant 
who answered it, “Send Nurse Wilson to me immediately.” 

In a few moments that worthy old woman came hobbling into the 
room. 

“Nurse,” said Trevanion, “I believe you have the keys of my wife’s 
dressing-room. Please open the door, and take lights.” 

“Ay, sir. I've swept it out every week for these last ten years, and 
it’s as fresh and clean as if P 

** Silence !’’ thundered Maurice. ‘“ Do as you are told, and make no 
remarks.”’ 

Poor nurse, seeing a look in her master’s face which effectually checked 
all her loquacity, hastened away to fulfil his orders. 

** Papa,”’ said Lilian, “if it grieves you very much to talk about my 
mamma, I do not mind. I will wait until I return from England.” 

“ Hush! my child,” said her father; “ the ice is broken.” 

“ Please, sir,” said nurse, returning, “ it’s all ready.” 

“ Very well; you can leave, then. I do not require you any more. 
Come, Kate.” And he took his sister in his arms. ‘ Miss Slingsby, 
would you like to see my wife’s picture? If so, come with Lilian.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he strode along with Kate until he came 
to a door at the farthest extremity of a long passage, which Maud had 
always supposed to be a store-room. On entering it, a sudden gust of 
cold wind beat ful! in their faces, and the room felt damp and cold, 


almost unearthly. 
It was a large room, and looked dim and ghostly in the uncertain 
light from two wax-candles; but there were others on the chimney-piece, 


which Trevanion lighted. 
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And Lilian looked round with a strange feeling of awe. 

There were dresses of silk and satin hanging on hooks behind the 
door, there were little slippers under the chairs, half-finished embroidery 
lying on a small table near the window, a beautifully finished guitar with 
all its strings broken, and some dead flowers in a silver vase. 

There was a large couch covered with a bear-skin, and Trevanion 
placed his sister upon it, but she shivered, saying, “Oh no, Maurice ; 
keep me in your arms !” 

One end of the room was completely covered with a large curtain of 
dark-green cloth hanging from the ceiling to the ground, and Trevanion, 
pulling a string at the side, disclosed the full-length portrait of a most 
beautiful woman. 

She was dressed in the heaviest richest white satin, whose folds stood 
out in soft and silken lustre ; there were diamonds in her thick black hair 
and on her neck and arms, and in the bosom of her dress were bright 
scarlet roses. 

It was a fair and beauteous vision! A lovely woman in all the pride 
of her youth and lofty station, tall and stately, with a figure whose pro- 
portions were perfection, and a complexion dazzling as the roses in her 
bosom, long coils of black hair hanging in thick folds almost to her 
knees, and large flashing eyes that seemed to pierce your soul with their 
brilliancy ! 

And yet, with all this beauty, the face was cold as marble—pitiless as 
stone ! 

Maud turned from it with a sigh of relief to the trembling little being 
who was holding by her hand, gazing wistfully, wonderingly, into her 
dead mother’s face, seen by her to-night for the first time ! 

How like they were, and yet how different! In Lilian there was all 
the nameless grace, the glowing brilliancy of colour, so remarkable in 
her mother’s picture—that gorgeous loveliness of complexion and form 
which had so often excited Maud’s admiration. But in Lilian everything 
was soft, beautiful, and refined; she inherited so much of the Trevanion 
delicacy of expression added to her mother’s Southern beauty, and 
during the last ten months the imperiousness and haughty pride of Car- 
lota Trevanion’s face had died away in Lilian’s, ennobled and subdued 
under the wonderful influence of Maud Slingsby. 

The child looked at her mother wistfully and long; and no one 
checked her, or spoke to her. 

Mother and child meeting for the first time! Husband gazing on his 
dead wife’s face for the first time in ten long years! It was meet there 
should be silence ! 

“Lilian, my love,” said Kate, after a long pause, “ are you satisfied 
now that you have seen your poor mother’s picture ?” 

The child heaved a long, long sigh. 

“She is very beautiful, Aunt Kate—much more beautiful than I ex- 
pected ; but she looks very, very cold! Do you know, Miss Slingsby”’ 
(turning to Maud), “ I like your face ten thousand times better. 1 don’t 

know why, for my mamma is very lovely, and you are not at all pretty, 
Miss Slingsby; but still I like your face the most. My mamma looks 
rather—rather cruel ; don’t you think so?” 

“She is very beautiful, Lilian,” replied Maud. ‘I never saw but one 
lady more beautiful, and that is your Aunt Kate.” 
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“ But they are so very different,” added Lilian. “ Aunt Kate is sweet 
as the breeze of evening—this picture of my mamma is like the storm.’ 

Leaving Miss Slingsby, she glided to her father, who was still gazing 
at the portrait. 

“ Papa, may I take anything I like from this room in remembrance of 
my mamma ?” 

“ Yes, my child, anything you like !”’ 

‘6 Then I will take this silver vase with the dead flowers ; perhaps my 
mother gathered them! Now, papa, | am satisfied, and will go away 
to bed.” 

She looked very languid and weary ; the hot flush of excitement had 
given place to a pallor ‘almost tr ansparent in its delicacy, and kissing her 
father and aunt most lovingly, she went away with Miss Slingsby, hold- 
ing the treasured vase of withered flowers in her hands. 

Crossing the patio, in the centre of which the fountain was still play- 
ing, they lingered for a few moments in the peaceful moonlight. The 
night air was heavy with the fragrance of orange-blossoms and jessamine. 

“Ts it not lovely ?”’ said Liltene~Mis it not sweet to think that the 
same moon will shine upon us and upon papa when we are far away?” 

As she spoke, Maurice and Kate joined them. 

“ Oh, papa,” continued Lilian, “1 was just talking about you. Do 
you know, I feel so kindly to every one to-night, even to old Dolores. 
Where is she, I wonder? I'd like to say, ‘ Good- -bye!’ Ihave not seen 
her anywhere for the past four or five days; perhaps the poor woman 
may be ill—do you think she is, papa ?” 

* |] think not, my darling ; but 1 will inquire about her to-morrow, if 
you wish. See! there is Manuela coming to meet us! She Aiake. as 
I do, that it is quite time my little one was in bed. I will come and see 
you, darling, and stay with you as I promised, until! you fall asleep.” 

And Manuela, coming to meet them, carried Lilian away. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN THE LIBRARY. 


Mavrice TRevAnion watched by his child’s bedside until her sweet 
eyes closed in slumber, then, with a heavy heart, he walked along me- 
chanically to the library. All was dark; and the room felt oppressive 
and warm, no one having occupied it since the Sunday evening. 
«“Pshaw!” said Maurice, “this plave is stifling!” And he flung open 
the shutters and windows, admitting the balmy night air and the 3 moon- 
light, which filled the room with its silver gleaming. 

The library was a long room stretc hing straight across the house ; it 
had windows at each end, one facing into the patio, the other into the 
large garden. It was the window on the garden side which Trevauion 
now opened—the only window, remember, which was unfastened that 
night, for Maurice, in his grief and absence of mind, entirely forgot the 
urgent reasons for keeping it, as well as all the others, closed. 

Looking from it, he could see the oleanders, and the fountain where 
Maud and Lilian so often loved to linger; and of late a mocking-bird 
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had built its nest in some fig-trees near, and every night poured forth its 
exquisite music on the still night air. It was singing now; and Tre- 
vanion, with his head leaning against the window-bars, listened dreamily, 
for, somehow, the mocking-bird’s voice sounded wonderfully like Lilian’s, 


Kate and Maud were alone in the drawing-room. They were like 
sisters now in heart, and spoke hopefully and lovingly of the future. 
But the night waned on, and Kate felt anxious for her brother, who had 
not yet returned. 

“ Maud, my love” (for Kate had ceased to say Miss Slingsby), “ will 
you go gently to Lilian’s room and see if she is asleep; and, if so, will 
you tell my brother I should like him to join us.” 

And Maud went to Lilian’s room, where she found its beautiful little 
inmate peacefully sleeping. ‘How pale she looks!” thought Maud. 
“ All this agitation and excitement is very injurious to her; I shall be 
thankful, for her sake, when we are safely away.” 

Retracing her steps, she told Kate that Mr. Trevanion was not with 
Lilian. 

‘Then he must be in the library, grieving all alone! Go to him, 
Maud, and tell him I am lonely, and want him here.” 

So Maud, unconscious Maud, went. into the library to meet her fate ! 


She knocked gently at the door; but no one answered. Then, turn- 
ing the handle noiselessly, she entered, and her light footfall made no 
sound on the velvet carpet. For a few seconds she was almost blinded 
with the brilliancy of the apartment, which was literally flooded with 
moonbeams, ) 

Then she saw the figure of Mr. Trevanion standing by the window ; 
but he never turned his head or heard her, for the mocking-bird was 
singing still. Going up to him, and gently touching him, she said: 

** Mr. Trevanion !” 

He turned round quickly, seizing her by the hand. 

She was dressed in white, and the moonbeams added an additional 
pallor to her face, which was so worn and wan that she looked like a spirit 
in the pale moonlight. 

“Good Heavens!” he said, “is it really you, Miss Slingsby? What 
do you want? Why have you come here ?” 

“ T have come, Mr. Trevanion, from your sister, begging that you will 
join her in the drawing-room, for she is very lonely.” 

“Oh! my God! Then if she is lonely, tell me, what am Ft 

And Maud, full of anxious thoughts of Lilian, pitied him, saying, 
“Oh! Mr. Trevanion, this grief of yours is very strange! I cannot 
understand it. You send your child away of your own free will, and yet 
your very soul seems torn with anguish! What is it that you fear? 
We are all in the hands of God, and surely He will protect your Lilian 
when far away! Tell me, before it is too late, if there is anything I can 
do for her or for you which will make you feel happier.” 3 

She looked full at him as she spoke, unflinchingly into his eyes, and 
she saw a strange pallor flit across his face, and he trembled visibly from 
head to foot. A piercing cold wind passed by, and left them shivering. 
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“Maud Slingsby, what is this? I felt it the first time I met your 
gaze on the night of your arrival. Tell me, what is this strange power 
you possess ?” 

Her voice was low and broken, and she looked half scared as she an- 
swered : 

“Indeed I do not know, Mr. Trevanion! I have felt this strange 
sensation ever since I can remember when any great sorrow was hovering 
near me. I felt it before my father and my mother died, and when | 
first received your letter asking me to come to Mexico, and also, as you 
say, on the first night of my arrival when I saw your!face by the road- 
side, and again on the same evening in the drawing-room ; but I have 
been so happy here, that I can only associate the feeling now with my 

eat sorrow in leaving you and Miss Trevanion.”’ 

“Then how is it that your feelings or presentiments communicate 
themselves to me ?” 

“ Indeed I do not know, Mr. Trevanion.” 

“Then listen, and I will tell you. No matter what punishment comes 
to me for my sin, for I must and will speak to you! Maud Slingsby, I 
love you with my whole heart and soul! It is for you that I am grieving 
as well as for Lilian ; for you, my precious Maud, whom I love until I 
am almost mad with loving! Oh, child! I could carry you away in my 
arms to the shadow of the mountains, and there I would build a cottage, 
and would toil for you and work for you from morning until night, if I 
could only call you my own—my wife!” 

He clasped her hands in the full strength of his passionate love, and 
she, startled beyond all control, stood quivering and shaking before him. 

“1t is all folly,” he murmured, in quick hoarse gasps. “I have no 
right to love you! I have behaved to you in such a manner that I 
should think you will sing with joy to-morrow morning, when you have 
seen the last of me and of Tacubaya. Of course you love Kate ?” he 
added, bitterly. ‘Who could help it? And Lilian—darling, gentle 
Lilian! But what can you think of me? Oh! Maud, you have been 
very good to me and mine; you have made my child so lovable and 
beautiful, that sometimes I think she is only fit for the angels in heaven, 
and I would have thanked you, Maud, if I could—ay, I would have 
knelt at your feet in the purity of my worship, but my soul is so steeped 
in deceit and misery, that I am not fit to breathe the same atmosphere 
with an innocent woman like you!” And he turned from her in his 
deep despair. 

And she, upon whose startled ear this strange avowal of hopeless love 
fell so bewilderingly, “ what could she do?” 

Faltering for one moment, her pale face quivering into light, the rosy 
blushes of maidenly modesty flushing it into beauty, the frightened look 
in her lovely eyes melting into a wondrous softness, and the exquisite 
power which woman holds over man to comfort and console filling her 
whole soul with unutterable pity, the little hands clasped each other in 
@ passing uncertainty; then her hidden love burst through all reserve in 
the might of her compassion, and her soft arms were round his neck, and 


her sweet voice murmured, “ Oh! Maurice, I have loved you ever since 
I saw you!” 
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Ah me! what now was trouble, sorrow, or fate to Maurice Trevanion? 
With a joy that choked his utterance, his heart bounding and beating 
with a delirious delight beyond all words, he clasped his darling to his 
bosom, kissing her brow, cheeks, and lips with the passion of a man half 
wild with longing for their sweetness ! 

“Oh! Maud,” he murmured—*“ my own, my darling Maud!” 

He took her slight figure on his knee, hushing her like a child in the 
intensity of his love; and she, loving him so fondly and so well, could 
only conceal her blushes by hiding her glowing face on his bosom ! 

Lover-like, they forgot everything in the deep bliss of their union— 
they forgot poor Kate, lying on her lonely couch wondering what de- 
tained them—and they forgot, alas! that the window was wide open, 
and the moonlight streaming full upon them. 

Ten o'clock gtruck from some distant clock, and they counted each 
stroke as it fell. 

“Oh, Maurice !” said Maud, springing from her lover’s arms, “ we 
have only five hours more, and we have forgotten poor Kate all this time. 
Oh, Maurice! come away to Kate; let us tell her all, and ask her 
blessing!’ But as she spoke her face was transfixed with horror, and she 
clung wildly to her lover. 

Click! whiz! bang! and a bullet whistled through the air, clearing 
Maud’s head by a hair’s breadth, and lodging with a deep sullen thud in 
the opposite wall. 

“*My own! are you hurt ?”’ said Maurice, lifting her in his arms, and 
carrying her straight out of the room into the corridor. ‘“ My darling, 
speak! They will fire again if we stay in the moonlight.” 

“ Oh no, Maurice! I am not hurt.” But she clung to him, trembling 
with terror. 

“ My love, come away to Kate ; you will be safe there. What a fool 
I was to keep that window open, but I forgot everything in my love for 
you. Oh, Maud! Come, darling, and I will rouse the house to discover 
this ruffian. It must be, it can only be, some one wanting to rob the 
house—some of these villanous guerilleros.” 

‘‘Oh, Maurice! no, no. It was no robber. I saw the face of the 
creature as she fired—the dreadful, gleaming face of Dolores !” 

Suddenly, as if he himself had been shot and wounded, Trevanion 
staggered against the wall. 

“Oh my God!” he groaned, “ what have I done? Spare me—in 
mercy, spare me! Maud,” he added, taking her hands in his own, “ I 
am a very wicked man. I had no right to blight your happiness as well 
as my own. I forgot myself. Oh, Maud! But let me atone, if I can. 
Come with me to Kate, and in her pure presence I will tell you every- 
thing. Yet stay one moment, my Maud, so hardly won, so soon to part. 
Come to me once again, my darling, for the last, last time.” 

And she, scarcely knowing what he meant, clung to him confidingly. 

Then, with both his hands, he held up her face and looked at her long 
and tenderly. 

“ Maud, my darling! I shall kiss you no more with a lover’s kiss, for 
I cannot make you my wife; therefore my love for you is sin /” 

“Sin! Oh, Maurice!” cried the frightened girl. 
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“* Maud, come with me to Kate. I need her presence to calm me. In 
yours I cannot command my feelings. I shall go mad !”’ 

Grasping her hand convulsively, he led her swiftly into the drawing- 
room straight to his sister’s side. 

There, in the exquisite purity of Kate’s presence, a sudden hush fell 
upon Maurice and Maud. There were tears in Kate’s sweet eyes and 
on her golden curls, and there was a gentle reproach in her voice as she 
asked, 

«“ What have you been.doing? Why have you left me alone so long? 
and what was that shot I heard ?” 

But one glance at her brother’s face, still dark with conflicting passions, 
and at Maud’s pale, frightened countenance, toid her the truth. 

“Kate, my sweet sister,” groaned Maurice, kneeling by her side, “I 
have come to you for pardon, for I have sinned. I love Maud Slingsby! 
IT have loved her ever since I first saw her, and to-night I have told her 
so. And, Kate, have pity, for she loves me!” 

A startled look of shuddering pain flashed into Kate’s face, and there 
was more of reproach in her gentle voice than Maurice had ever heard, as 
she uttered the next few words. 

“Oh, Maurice! you might have spared us this trouble.” 

“ Kate, have mercy! I have struggled—oh, God knows how bitterly ! 
And remember I am but mortal. Forgive me, Kate, and tell me what I 
must do!” 

She placed her delicate hand on her brother’s head, drawing it close 
towards her. 

** Maurice,” she said, solemnly, ‘‘ you now owe to Miss Slingsby a 
sacred duty, from which in manly honour you cannot escape. Have you 
told her the se¢ret of your life?” 

“No, Kate. But, if you like, I will tell her now. 

* Do so, my brother, and Sead. in her purity 7 ay will tell you 
what you ought t todo. Come here, Maud, and sit by me, for} in this sad 
tale you will need all your fortitude.” And Kate, the helpless, was now 
the strongest of the three. 

Several times he commenced his tale—several times he paused, for the 
words seemed to choke him, when suddenly on the stillness of the night 
there arose an awful wailing cry—a shriek so piteous, so despairing, 
echoing through every room and corridor , falling upon the ears of all w a 
heard it like a death-knell, never to be forgotten by any of the inmates 
of that house to their dying day, and the voice that uttered it was the 
voice of Lilian Trevanion ! 
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ABOUT WORDSWORTH’S “INTELLECTUAL ALL-IN-ALL.” 


A MEDLEY OF ANNOTATIONS. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Worpsworta could scarify and excoriate when the fit was on him; 
and that was the case when he wrote “ A Poet’s Epitaph.” As, Nothin 
ill come near thee! was a deprecation in the dirge which Polydore iad 
Cadwal sweetly sang over Fidele’s grassy tomb; so the Bard of Rydal 
warns off uncongenial visitors and intruders from his Poet’s grave. Statist 
and lawyer are told it’is no place for them. So is the plump rubicund 
doctor, “a rosy man, right plump to see.” And so, with extra emphasis, 
is the physical philosopher, absorbed in material science, irreverently in- 
quisitive in heartless investigations, 

——one, all eyes, 
Philosopher! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave. 
With whom, a kindred spirit, 


A Moralist perchance appears ; 

Led, Heaven knows how, to this poor sod : 
And he has neither eyes nor ears ; 

Himself his world, and his own God; 


One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 
Nor form, nor feeling, great or small; 

A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectual All-in-all !* 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, in his ‘‘ Characteristics,” is careful to insist, 
that it is not a head merely, but a heart and resolution which must com- 
plete the real philosopher.t And what, as Mr. Carlyle asks, is that 
science, which the scientific head alone, were it screwed off, and (like the 
doctor’s in the Arabian Tale) set in a basin to keep it alive, could pro- 
secute without shadow of a heart,—but one other of the mechanical and 
menial handicrafts, for which the scientific head (having a soul in it) is 
too noble an organ?{ Elsewhere the same pen reminds us, that without 
hands a man might have feet, and could still walk; but that without 
morality, intellect were impossible to him: ‘a thoroughly immoral man 
could not know anything at all.” For, to know a thing, what we can 
call knowing, a man must first, Mr. Carlyle urges, love the thing, sym- 
pathise with it: that is, “be virtwously related to it. If he have not the 
Justice to put down his own selfishness at every turn, the courage to stand 
by the dangerous-true at every turn, how shall he know? His virtues, 
all of them, will lie recorded in his knowledge. Nature, with her truth, 
remains to the bad, to the selfish and the pusillanimous for ever a sealed 
book : what such can know of Nature is mean, superficial, small: for the 
uses of the day merely.”§ In Mrs. Browning’s judgment, 





* Wordsworth’s Poems of Sentiment and Reflection: A Poet’s Epitaph. 
+t Miscellaneous Reflections, Third Series, ch. i. 

t See the chapter on Pure Reason, in book i, of Sartor Resartus. 

§ Heroes and Hero Worship, lect. iii. 
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“ Maud, come with me to Kate. I need her presence to calm me. In 
yours I cannot command my feelings. I shall go mad!” 

Grasping her hand convulsively, he led her swiftly into the drawing- 
room straight to his sister’s side. 

There, in the exquisite purity of Kate’s presence, a sudden hush fell 
upon Maurice and Maud. There were tears in Kate’s sweet eyes and 
on her golden curls, and there was a gentle reproach in her voice as she 
asked, 

“What have you been doing? Why have you left me alone so long? 
and what was that shot I heard ?” 

But one glance at her brother’s face, still dark with conflicting passions, 
and at Maud’s pale, frightened countenance, toid her the truth. 

“Kate, my sweet sister,” groaned Maurice, kneeling by her side, “ I 
have come to you for pardon, for I have sinned. I love Maud Slingsby! 
I have loved her ever since I first saw her, and to-night I have told her 
so. And, Kate, have pity, for she loves me !” 

A startled look of shuddering pain flashed into Kate’s face, and there 
was more of reproach in her gentle voice than Maurice had ever heard, as 
she uttered the next few words. 

* Oh, Maurice! you might have spared us this trouble.” 

“ Kate, have mercy! I have struggled—oh, God knows how bitterly ! 
And remember I am but mortal. Forgive me, Kate, and tell me what I 
must do!” 

She placed her delicate hand on her brother’s head, drawing it close 
towards her. 

‘“* Maurice,” she said, solemnly, “ you now owe to Miss Slingsby a 
sacred duty, from eich 3 in manly honour you cannot escape. Have you 
told her the secret of your life?” 

“No, Kate. But, if you like, I will tell her now. 

“ Do so, my brother, and Mand, in her purity "t ‘nie will tell you 
what you ought to do. Come here, Maud, and sit by me, for in this sad 
tale you will need all your fortitude.” And Kate, the he! pless, was now 
the strongest of the three. 

Several times he commenced his tale—several times he paused, for the 
words seemed to choke him, when suddenly on the stillness of the night 
there arose an awful wailing cry—a shriek so piteous, so despairing, 
echoing through every room and corridor , falling upon the ears of all w ho 
heard it like a death-knell, never to be forgotten by any of the inmates 
of that house to their dyi ing day, and the voice that uttered it was the 
voice of Lilian Trevanion ! 
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ABOUT WORDSWORTH’S “INTELLECTUAL ALL-IN-ALL.” 
A MEDLEY OF ANNOTATIONS. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Worpsworta could scarify and excoriate when the fit was on him; 
and that was the case when he wrote “ A Poet’s Epitaph.” As, Nothin 
ill come near thee! was a deprecation in the dirge which Polydore a 
Cadwal sweetly sang over Fidele’s grassy tomb; so the Bard of Rydal 
warns off uncongenial visitors and intruders from his Poet’s grave. Statist 
and lawyer are told it’is no place for them. So is the plump rubicund 
doctor, “‘a rosy man, right plump to see.” And so, with extra emphasis, 
is the physical philosopher, absorbed in material science, irreverently in- 
quisitive in heartless investigations, 

——one, all eyes, 
Philosopher! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave. 
With whom, a kindred spirit, 
A Moralist perchance appears ; 
Led, Heaven knows how, to this poor sod: 
And he has neither eyes nor ears ; 
Himself his world, and his own God; 


One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 
Nor form, nor feeling, great or small ; 

A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectual All-in-all !* 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, in his ‘‘ Characteristics,” is careful to insist, 
that it is not a head merely, but a heart and resolution which must com- 
plete the real philosopher.t And what, as Mr. Carlyle asks, is that 
science, which the scientific head alone, were it screwed off, and (like the 
doctor’s in the Arabian Tale) set in a basin to keep it alive, could pro- 
secute without shadow of a heart,—but one other of the mechanical and 
menial handicrafts, for which the scientific head (having a soul in it) is 
too noble an organ? Elsewhere the same pen reminds us, that without 
hands a man might have feet, and could still walk; but that without 
morality, intellect were impossible to him: “a thoroughly immoral man 
could not know anything at all.” For, to know a thing, what we can 
call knowing, a man must first, Mr. Carlyle urges, love the thing, sym- 
pathise with it: that is, “be virtwously related to it. If he have not the 
Justice to put down his own selfishness at every turn, the courage to stand 
by the dangerous-true at every turn, how shall he know? His virtues, 
all of them, will lie recorded in his knowledge. Nature, with her truth, 
remains to the bad, to the selfish and the pusillanimous for ever a sealed 
book: what such can know of Nature is mean, superficial, small: for the 
uses of the day merely.”§ In Mrs. Browning’s judgment, 
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About Wordsworth’s “ Intellectual All-in-all.” 





A pagan, kissing, for a step of Pan, 

The wild-goat’s hoof-print on the loamy down, 

Exceeds our modern thinker who turns back 

The strata—granite, limestone, coal, and clay, 
Concluding coldly with, “ Here’s law! where’s God ?”* 







Dean Milman introduces his notice of Scotus Erigena by showing how 
impossible it was but that among the minds withdrawn into profound 
contemplation by monasticism, there should be some in whom the severe 
intelligence should entirely predominate. Religious awe would in them 
be less strong and less exclusively exercised than the logical faculty. 
John Scotus accordingly went almost beyond the bounds of Christianity. 
The writings of Berangar, again, are characterised as having all the con- 
temptuousness of a mind in which the severe and naked logical faculty 
has complete mastery, and which cannot comprehend that unison of faith 
and reasoning which commends itself to those in whom the religious 
sentiment maintains its power. Abelard is a = more signal case in 
point. He, as the Dean of St. Paul’s depicts him, was pure intellect, 
utterly unimaginative, logical to the most naked precision, analytical to 
the minutest subtlety.t Many are the latter-day Abelards, one phase of 
whose mental history may be told in Wordsworth’s confession of a period 
in his, when he, 
















Like a cowled monk who hath forsworn the world, 
Zealously laboured to cut off his heart 
From all the sources of her former strength. 

* * * + * 


What wonder, then, if to a mind so far 

Perverted, even the visible Universe 

Fell under the dominion of a taste 

Less spiritual, with microscopic eye 

Was scanned, even as 1 had scanned the moral world ?§ 
















For thus he had pictured himself in an earlier book, as 


—endlessly perplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, the ground 
Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
The sanction; till, demanding formal proof, 
And seeking it in everything, L lost 
All feeling of eonviction, and, in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair. || 


Treating of the University of Paris, its doctors, and their disputations, 
in the middle ages, Michelet says of those educated in an atmosphere of 
polemics, that when such minds arrived at power, they soon showed how 
much eristicism dries up and hardens the mora! fibre,—how, “ carried 
from the abstract into the practical, it continues to abstract—abstracts 
life, and reasons on murder, as on any other negation.” 



















* Aurora Leigh, book v. 
t History of Latin Christianity, vol. iii. book vi. ch. ii. 

t Ibid., book viii. ch. v. § The Prelude, book xii. 

|| Ibid., book xi. “ Michelet, Histcire de France, t. iv. 1. viii. ch. i. 
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Oh, thou shorn of Reason’s wing, 
Vain is all thy reasoning! 

To no end thou canst arrive, 

All thy proofs are negative. 


So Mr. Chauncy Hare Townshend apostrophises the “ reasoner” whose 
positivism but ends in negations; the poet’s onslaught being specially 
directed against those who tell him 


——man’s whole mass 
Is—yart albumen and part gas. 


Leaving the “lonely sceptic” to go, as best he can, sounding on his dim 
and perilous way—which way (like that which goeth down from Jerusalem 
to Gaza) is desert—the scouter of all such arid philosophy prefers the 
illusions of idealism to realism of so sordid a seeming : 


If I err, let it be thus, 

With an error generous, 

On the side of things above, 

Power, Expansion, Beauty, Love. 
Thee I leave to dim our day, 

Cut, and dry, and mete, and weigh.* 


The lines are addressed to a Materialist; and such may be Words- 
worth’s most intellectual all-in-all, with whom mind is but sublimed 
matter. 

Dr. John Brown utters a not superfluous warning against ‘losing 
ourselves” in seeking for our “basic radical, or our primary cell ;” and 
would have us remember that the analytic spirit of the age may kill as 
well as instruct, and may do harm as well as good ; that while it quickens 
the pulse, strengthens the eye and the arm, and adds cunning to the 
fingers, it may, if carried to excess, confuse the vision, stupify and madden 
the brain, and, instead of directing, derange and destroy.t 

It is the worst tendency of too exclusive a devotion to science, observes 
Mr. W. Caldwell Roscoe, that it tends to blind us to the truths of the 
heart, and leads us to rely too unconditionally upon truths of the per- 
ception and the intelect; and what is it, he asks,—referring to the 
Spiritualists, so called —but a shallow hungering after tangible certain- 
ties which leads men to ask for a knocking at the table to convince 
them that their dead relatives yet live, and movements of the elbow, or 
the whispered words of an angel, to assure them of the love of God and 
the beauty of holiness,—which leads them to “ peep and botanise” on the 
grave. 

It was Mr. Buckle’s professed conviction, that in a majority of instances 
the understanding is too weak to curb the imagination and restrain its 
dangerous licence,—the tendency, however, of advancing civilisation being 
to remedy this disproportion, and invest the reasoning powers with that 
authority, which, in an early stage of society, the imagination exclusively 
possesses. Whether or not there is ground for fearing that the reaction 


* The Law of Love. + Excursus Ethicus. 

t “It is eurious to see these new revealers of hidden things declaiming against 
science and a scientific age. It is a scientific age; and they are themselves the 
most remarkable proof of it, and the worst example of its worst tendencies.”— 
Essays by W. C. Roscoe: Ghosts of the Old and New School. 
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will eventually proceed too far, and that the reasoning faculties will in 
their turn tyrannise over the imaginative ones, is a question which Mr. 
Buckle, in the first volume of his History, pronounced of the deepest in- 
terest.* In the second volume he pronounces it unquestionable that 
something has been lost in the present age; and is not without sympathy 
with observers, who, on account of its “ material, unimaginative, unheroic 
character,” tremble for the future. "We have lost, he allows, much of 
that imagination which, though, in practical life, it often misleads, is, in 
speculative life, one of the highest of all qualities, being suggestive as 
well as creative.t None of the great functions of life, it has been 
observed—neither science, nor literature, nor the active pursuits of the 
world—can dispense with the feelings and the imagination. “ Shallow 
people, who look only at their abuse, occasionally treat these parts of our 
nature as amiable weaknesses. They are, in fact, the sources of all its 
strength.’ Indeed, it is added, if they were entirely absent, all action of 
every kind would end, for there would be no motives to set the intellect 
at work, and no conjectures to guide its operations.t There would be 
nothing but what Wordsworth impatiently calls 

The repetitions wearisome of sense, 

Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no place ; 

Where knowledge, ill begun in cold remark 

Ou outward things, with formal inference ends ; 

Or, if the mind turn inward, she recoils 

At once—or, noi recoiling, is perplexed— 

Lost in a gloom of uninspired research. § 


If education, as the Ettrick Shepherd says, be confined to the mere 
understanding, 2 man “may gang out of schools, and institutions, and 
colleges, after seven years’ study, far waur than a coof. For a coof gene- 
rally kens, or at least suspecks, that he is a coof; but gn ‘ Intellectual 
all-in-all,’ as Wordsworth weel eca’s him, thinks himsel the verra perfec- 
tion 0’ God’s creturs. No ae single thing will he believe that he doesna 
understaun—sae that ye may ken how narrow is his creed—puir blinded 
moudiwarp, that has deluded itself into a notion that it’s a lynx!”|| As 
if that “all-pervading Spirit, upon whom our dark foundations rest,” 
could design that this magnificent effect of power, the earth that we 
behold by day, and all the pomp which night reveals, 

That these—and that superior mystery 

Our vital frame, so fearfully devised, 

And the dread soul within it—should exist 

Only to be examined, pondered, searched, 

Probed, vexed, and criticised.4 





* History of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 108. 

t+ “Even practically, we should cherish it, because the commerce of the affections 
mainly depends upon it.”—Vol. ii. p. 506. 

{ “If the ultimate fact at which we arrive is a huge machine grinding on in- 
definitely without any moral purpose or personal author, it is hardly worth the 
while of a man of any life or spirit to trouble himself to take it to pieces, even 
though it may for the present grind out something called civilisation.” —See an 
excellent essay on Sir Thomas Browne in vol. vi. of the Saturday Review. 

The Excursion, book iv. 

|} Noctes Ambrosiana, vol. ii. p. 130. 

@ Wordsworth, The Excursion, book iv. 
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When the rainbow, as Leigh Hunt has it, reads its beauteous lecture in 
the clouds, showing the sweet division of the hues, the mechanical 
“ philosopher” smiles with an air of superiority, and thinks he knows all 
about it, because the division is made. The little child, like the real 
philosopher, knows more, for his ‘ heart leaps up,’ and he acknowledges 

a glad mystery. He feels the immensity of what he does not know; 
a though the purely mechanical-minded man admits that such tm 
mensity exists with regard to himself, he does not feel it as the child or 
the wiser man does, and therefore he does not truly perceive,—does not 
thoroughly take it into his consciousness.” He talks and acts, continues 
the Seer, as if he had come to the extent of his knowledge—and he has 
so: but beyond the dry line of knowledge lies beauty, and all which is 
beautiful in hope, and exalting in imagination.* Milton’s saying, that 
in the soul are many lesser faculties, Reason the chief,—moves the 
Shepherd of the Noctes to the query, as touching the Spirit of the Age, 
‘But what sort o’ a chief will Reason be without his tail—without his 
clan, noo,a’ sickly or extinck? . . . O sirs! in anither century or less, 
"twill be a maist monstrous warld, fit only for your Utilitawrians,” = 
whom Christopher North thereupon stigmatises as “ Intellectual all-in- 
alls, who will perish of hunger and thirst, destitute of the bread of life, 
and of its living waters.”+ A Saturday Reviewer, writing in the true 
scientific spirit, taking note of successive manias for hunting newts, and 
making ferneries, and keeping aquariums—excellent recreations in their 
way—delivers himself of the warning that a mind which is cultivated, 
susceptible, and active, without possessing any extraordinary force or 
richness of thought, may receive harm from scientific dabbling ; it being 
very possible, as is seen in a thousand directions now-a-days, to get too 
wholly wrapt up in particulars, and to lose that width of view which 
comes only to those who seek after what is more general and universal. 
Common- pl ace people “ must be on their guard against supposing that 
the semi-scientific study of nature will be an unmixed advantage to them. 
On the contrary, its tendency requires to be counteracted by very fre- 
quent and diligent perusal of great and ennobling writers—of good 
poetry, that is, in some shape or other, which may give poetical thoughts 
second-hand to those who have not got them first-hand.” 

What manner of man does science make? asks Mr. Racme. And 
answers his own question in his own style: that the boy is not attracted, 
nor wishes ever to become such a kind of man as that. “ The collector 
has dried all the plants in his herbal, but he has lost weight and humour. 
He has got all snakes and lizards in his phials, but science has done for 
him also, “and has put the man into a bottle.”§ Sir Walter Scott, in his 
Journal records his opinion, no doubt from experience, that nothing is so 
tiresome as walking through some beautiful scene with a “ minute philo- 
sopher,”’ a botanist, or pebble-gatherer, who is eternally calling your 
attention from the grand features of the natural picture to look at grasses 
and chucky stones.|| Dr. Chalmers, in one of his lectures on chemistry, 





* See Leigh Hunt’ 8 Reoay on . Colour. 

7 Noctes Ambrosiane, vol. iii. p. 201. 

t Science in the Country—sSat. Rev. v. 394. 
§ Conduct of Life, essay viii., “ Beauty.” 

|| Diary of Sir Walter Scott, Dec. 22, 1825 
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delivered during his professorship at St. Andrews in 1803, declared 
science to be often disgraced by the affectations of pedantry; and at the 
same time pronounced a pedantic chemist to be to him the most insuf- 
ferable of all animals—a being who clothes the most familiar occurrences 
in the cabalistic phraseology of his profession, and who “ will theorise at 
dinner on the analysis of a pudding, while his admiring hearers are far 
better employed in eating it.”* Fair as well as candid enough is the 
criticism of an unprofessional outsider, upon professors of a sister science: 


I own I hate Botany. Still, : . . I admit, 
Although I myself have no passion for it, 
And do not understand, yet I cannot despise 
The cold man of science, who walks with his eyes 
All alert through a garden of flowers, and strips 
The lilies’ gold tongues, and the roses’ red lips, 
With a ruthless dissection ; since he, I suppose, 
Has some purpose beyond the mere mischief he does.f 


Mr. de Quincey refers incidentally to “a fact generally noticed,’’—viz. 
that conchologists, butterfly-fanciers, &c., are unusually prone to commit 
felonies, because, as he suggests, too little of human interest circulates 
through their arid pursuits.{ 

If, as a Saturday Reviewer observes, we have Latinists who fall down 
and worship the author of a happy new reading in the Georgics of 
Virgil, and yet care not a whit for the plants alluded to in them,—if, 
again, we have mathematicians who despise as ‘too practical” their 
brethren who make calculations about some of even the less important 
heavenly bodies,;—we have “ entomologists whose soul is contracted to 
the size of the creatures amidst which they live, and botanists who for- 
get, in the ardour of their devotion to their favourite pursuit, even the 
claims of justice and honour, and destroy a rare plant if found in a new 
station, that the remaining specimens may be the more valuable as 
‘plants of exchange.’ ”’§ 

In a letter to Miss Edgeworth, Sir Walter Scott avows himself no 
great believer in the extreme degree of improvement to be derived from 
the advancement of science ; for every study of that nature tends, in his 
opimion, when pushed to a certain extent, to harden the heart, and 
“render the philosopher reckless of everything save the objects of his 
own pursuit.”’|| One of the pleasantest people in one of Mr. Peacock’s 
pungent fictions declares his preference of the wild man of the woods,— 
the original, unthinking, unscientific, unlogical savage—to the cold- 
blooded mechanical savaut. If I fall into a river, says he, an unsophis- 
ticated man will jump in and bring me out; but “a philosopher will look 
on with the utmost calmness, and consider me in the light of a projectile, 
and, making a calculation of the degree of force with which I have im- 











* Cited in Hanna’s Life of Chalmers, vol. i. ch. iii., notes. 

+ Lucile, by Owen Meredith, pt. ii. canto ii. 

; “The morbid irritation accumulates until the amateur rushes out with a 
knife, lets blood in some quarter, and so restores his own connexion with the 
vitalities of human nature.”—Thos. de Quincey on Modern Greece, § ii. (1842.) 

§ Review of Van der Hoeven’s Handbook of Zoology, in Sat. Rev., vol. ii. 
pp. 595, sq. 
| Sir W. Scott to Miss Edgeworth, Feb. 4, 1829. 
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pinged the surface, the resistance of the fluid, the velocity of the 
current, and the depth of the water in that particular place, he will 
ascertain with the greatest nicety in what part of the mud at the bottom 
I may probably be found, at any given distance of time from the moment 
of my first immersion.”* Hune tu Romane caveto. Let no such man 
be trusted—to lift a corpus vile out of a fix. 

The quaint author of ‘ Letters to Eusebius” argues that civilisation, 
like common sense, aptly called mother-wit, comes from the mother ; and 
that he who, as child and boy, loved and reverenced for all her purity, 
truth, and goodness a mother, when he becomes a man will ever do his 
part in civilising the world. From the first romance of mother’s love, 
says this clerical essayist, groweth every other romance ; for romance is 
a noble and delicate sentiment. ‘To propagate this is to propagate 
civilisation. But if any lack this reverence, from whatever cause, and 
would palm upon society, as better than its romance, an idle knowledge, 
a low spirit of calculation, an accumulation of mere facts and figures, 
trust him not with the secrets of your breast; all his doings tend to 
selfishness and rebarbarism.’’+ Your mere and sheer Utilitarian, of the 
Gradgrind species, was equally odious to another clerical humorist, of 
quite another school—for Sydney Smith was as pronounced a: Liberal as 
John Eagles was an old-fashioned Conservative. Sydney Smith, how- 
ever, it is who, speaking of a representative man of the utility school, de- 
clares him to be so hard that you might drive a broad-wheeled waggon 
over him, and it would leave no impression ; and that if you were to bore 
holes in him with a gimlet, unquestionably sawdust would come out of 
him. The school in question was obnoxious to the Canon of St. Paul’s 
because it treats mankind as if they were mere machines; the feelings or 
affections never entering into their calculations. ‘“ If everything,” he 
demands, by way of a reductio ad absurdum, “is to be sacrificed to 
utility, why do you bury your grandmother at all ? why don’t you cut 
her into small pieces at once, and make portable soup of her ?”f 

Mr. Peacock, in one of his satirical fictions, introduces to us a Mr. 
Fax, as the champion of calm reason, the indefatigable explorer of the 
cold clear springs of knowledge, the bearer of the torch of dispassionate 
truth, that gives more light than warmth. Mr. Fax is one who looks on 
the human world, the world of mind, the conflict of interests, the colli- 
sion of feelings, the infinitely diversified developments of energy and in- 
telligence, as a mathematician looks on his wheels and pulleys, as if they 
were foreign to his own nature, and were nothing more than subjects of 
curious speculation.§ 

Rappacini, the Italian mediciner, in Hawthorne’s fanciful story, is one, 
again, who cares infinitely more for science than for mankind ; whose 
patients are interesting to him only as subjects for some new experiment ; 
and who would sacrifice human life, his own among the rest, or whatever 
else is dearest to him, for the sake of adding so much as a grain of 
mustard-seed to the great heap of his accumulated knowledge. He is 
not restrained by natural affection from offering up his daughter, in a 


— 








* Headlong Hall, ch. iv. 

+ Rev. John Eagles, Essays on Civilisation and the Census. 

t Memoir and Correspondence of Rev. Sydney Smith, vol. i. p, 334. 
§ Melincourt, ch. vii. 
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horrible manner, as the victim of his insane zeal for science. ‘ For—let 
us do him justice,” says the Professor, “ he is as true a man of scitnce as 
ever distilled his own heart in an alouthie. What then will be your 
fate?” the Professor adds, to the young man whom Rappacini has 
caught in his toils: “ Beyond a doubt you are selected as the material of 
some new experiment . . . Rappacini, with what he calls the interest of 
science before his eyes, will hesitate at nothing.” Consistently with this 
warning, and with the sequel of the dark tale, we find that when Rappa- 
cini came to see Giovanni, the young man in question, he fixed his eyes 
upon him with an intentness that seemed to bring out whatever was 
within him worthy of notice. “ Nevertheless, there was a peculiar quiet- 
ness in the look, as if taking merely a speculative, not a human interest, 
in the young man.” For Rappacini’ s face, all overspread with a most 
sickly and sallow hue, was yet so pervaded with an ex pression of piercing 
and active intellect, that an observer might easily have overlooked the 
merely physical attributes of decrepit ors m, feeble gait, and cadaverous 
complexion, and have seen only this wonderful energy of eye. So the Pro- 
fessor is right in warning his young friend, “ For some purpose or other, 
this man of science is making a study of you. I know that look of hie 
It is the game that coldly illuminates his face, as he bends over a bird, a 
mouse, or a butterfly, which, in pursuance of some experiment, he iene 
killed by the perfume of a flower: ;—a look as deep as nature itself, but 
without nature’s warmth of love.’’* 

Mejnour, in Sir E. B. Lytton’s mystical romance, typifies those in 
whom the heart appears to have met reed into the intellect: he moves, 
thinks, and hives like some regular and calm Abstraction, rather than one 
who yet retains, with the form, the feelings and sy mpathies of mankind.t 
Vane and the physici ian, sailing adown “the Rhine, in another of this 
author's tales, converse upon stones and strata, in that singular pedantry 
of science which strips nature to a skeleton, and prowls among the dead 
bones of the world, unconscious of its living beauty.t Again shall 
Wordsworth lend us a stanza: 
































Sweet is the lore which Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things :— 
We murder to dissect.§ 


So Hazlitt flings out at those ‘ daring anatomists’’ of morals and phi- 
losophy, who think that the whole beauty of the mind consists in the 
skeleton ; who cut away, without remorse, all sentiment, fancy, taste, as 
superfluous excrescences; and in their own eager, unfeeling pursuit of 
scientific truth and elementary principles, ‘‘ murder to dissect.” || In an- 
other essay, he wages war to the knife with those ‘ modern philosophers” 
of whom it is impossible to make friends: the insuperable obstacle being 
the cool manner in which they speculate upon you, as if you were nobody 
—regarding you with a view to an experiment ix corpore vili; so that 
whether they “ hew you as a carease fit for hounds, or carve you as a dish 


















* Mosses from an Old Manse: Rappacini’s Daughter, passim. 
¢ Zanoni, book iv. ch. ii. t The Pilgrims of the Rhine, ch, xxii. 
§ Sequel to the stanzas headed “ Expostulation and Reply.”’ 

Hazlitt’s Essay on Prejudice. 
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fit for the gods,” the operation on your feelings and your sense of obli- 

tion is just the same.* Some learned Thebans would count it nothing 
odd in Lear to bid them, and welcome, anatomise his daughter Regan, 
and see what was breeding about her heart. 

As Wordsworth supplied our text, so are ive continually recurring to 
him for supplies to context our ravelled skein. He laments, in certain 
blank verse ‘“‘ Musings,” the tendencies of a chilled age, like that he 
lived in, : 

——most pitiably shut out 
From that which ¢s and actuates, by forms, 
Abstractions, and by lifeless fact to fact 
Minutely linked with diligence uninspired, 
Unrectitied, unguided, unsustained, 
By godlike insight. 


Referring casually to Mr. Babbage’s ealculating-machine, what a satire, 
exclaims Dr. Holmes, is that machine on the mere mathematician! A 
Frankenstein monster, a thing without brains and without heart, too 
stupid to make a blunder; that turns out results like a corn-sheller, and 
never grows any wiser or better, though it grind a thousand bushels of 
them! There is no elasticity, as the Autocrat of the Breakfast-table puts 
it, in a mathematical fact: if you bring up against it, it never yields a 
hair’s breadth ; everything must go to pieces that comes in collision with 
it. So that, what the mathematician knows being absolute, unconditional, 
incapable of suffering question, it should tend, Dr. Holmes argues, in the 
nature of things, to breed a despotic way of thinking. The same—only 
in a less degree—with those who deal with the palpable and often un- 
mistakable facts of external nature. ‘‘ Every probability—and most of 
our common, working beliefs are probabilities—is provided with buffers 
at both ends, which break the force of opposite opinions clashing against 
it; but scientific certainty has no spring in it, no courtesy, no possi- 
bility of yielding.” All which, it is contended,{ must react on the minds 
which handle these forms of truth. 

To the same effect is Dr. John Brown’s saying, that science is like 
cast iron; soon made, brittle, and without elasticity, formal, useless when 
broken. ‘* Your well-informed, merely scientific men, are all alike. Set 
one a-going at any point, he brings up as he revolves the same figures, the 
same thoughts, or rather ghosts of thoughts, as any ten thousand others. 
Look at him on one side, and, like a larch, you see his whole; every side 
is alike.’’§ : 

Gibbon tells us in his autobiography that as soon as he understood the 
principles, he relinquished for ever the pursuit of the mathematics ; ‘ nor 
can I lament,” says he, “that I desisted, before my mind was hardened 
by the habit of rigid demonstration, so destructive of the finer feelings of 
moral evidence, which must, however, determine the actions and opinions 
of our lives.”’|| Cold philosopher as, in some sense, the historian of the 





* Essay on Disagreeable People. 

+t Musings near Aquapendente. 

t The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, pp. 9, 62, sq. 
§ Art and Science: a Contrasted Parallel. 

} Memoirs of my Life and Writings, by Edward Gibbon. 
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Roman Empire may have been, he was noway inclined to cast in his lot 
with philosophes 


Who dim each impulse of delight 
By diving to its cause, 

And will not give us leave to feel 
Save by their latest laws.* 


Frederick Perthies, in one of his letters to his wife, thus complains of 
the mental tendencies and development of a note-worthy visitor:t ‘“N. was 
with me yesterday ; he rege! displeases me; his formal knowing- 
ness has dried up his brain, and hollowed out his heart. After all his 
much-boasted reflection, he has merely. satisfied a sort of tabular ethical 
system; .... . he has lost spirit and vitality,”"$ &. One is reminded 


of Mrs. Browning’s picture of 





Romney Leigh, who lives by diagrams, 
And crosses out the spontaneities 

Of all his individual, personal life 

With formal ieunie’ 


But room must be found for more direct reference to that clause in 
Wordsworth’s indictment of the “fingering slave” philosopher, which 
declares him able and willing to ‘peep and botanise upon his mother’s 
grave.” There are, or are reputed to be, people who, like Mrs. Gore’s 
Stokesleigh, “ would make drumsticks of the cross-bones of their parents; 
ay, and beat the Rogues’ March with them, if it forwarded their pur- 
pose.” || Tacitus, it has been remarked,{] would perhaps wish us to believe, 
what he dares not himself assert, that Nero came in person to examine 
the corpse of the mangled old woman, his mother, and coolly praised its 
beauty to his attendants. 

Honest Margery, the nurse of Eveline, in Scott’s first Tale of the 
Crusaders, indignant at the presence of higgling traders within the court- 
yard, while the obsequies of her lord are going on, exclaims—with a fell 
swoop at the whole tribe—‘ I marvel the warders would admit pedlars 
upon a day such as this—they would drive a gainful bargain by the bed- 
side of their mother, were she dying, I trow.”** 


* Alaric A. Watts. 

t+ Much in the same way Schleiermacher, in one of his letters to Henrietta 
Herz, thus disposes of a Mrs. S——f, a female philosopher of the school of 
Heivetius: “In fact, she loves nothing and nobody. I am willing to believe that 
people who have adopted this system really may love—that is to say, practically; 
but as for persons in whom reflection has attained such a development as in her 
—for she is put together of nothing but reflection—they have no longer the 
capacity of loving; for they always begin with I, and end with I.”—Life and 
Letters of Schleiermacher, vol. i. p. 191. 

Schleiermacher was indeed impatient of any mere intellectual companionship, 
even the most refined. “For his intellect alone I love no man,” he writes to 
another of his lady-correspondents, of whom the Platonic divine had so many and 
made so much. “ Schiller and Goethe are two mighty intellects, but I shall never 
[June, 1802] be tempted to love them.”—Ibid., p. 294. 

t Life of Perthes, ch. ix. § Aurora Leigh, book iii. 

|| The Diamond and the Pearl, ch. xxxiv. 

{| Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire, vol. vi. p. 128. 

** ‘The Betrothed, ch. x. 
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From another of Sir Walter’s least popular fictions may be cited 
another quasi-illustration of Wordsworth’s text. It is where Richard 
Middlemas receives the bills bequeathed him by his mother. ‘“ He 
counted over the money with mercantile accuracy; and though he 
assumed the pen for the purpose of writing a discharge with an air of in- 
consolable dejection, yet he drew it up in good set terms, like one who 
had his senses much at his command.’’* 

Lord Lilburne, in one of Sir E. B. Lytton’s novels, delights in gaming, 
less from the joy of winning than the philosophical complacency with 
which he feasts on the emotions of those who lose; himself always serene 
and apathetic. ‘Majendie, tracing the experiments of science in the 
agonies of some tortured dog, could not be more wrapt in the science, and 
more indifferent to the dog, than Lord Lilburne, ruining a victim, in the 
analysis of human passions,—stoical in the writhings of the wretch whom 
he tranquilly dissected.’’t 

Well may honest indignation declare that it is no easy matter to give 
sufficient expression, either within or without the conventional limits of 
decent language, to one’s disgust at the scientific brute who tried an ev- 
périence morale upon his dog—torturing the poor beast for days with his 
own hand to see whether it would, as it did, retain an affection for him. 

The very warmth of professional enthusiasm, in art as well as in 
science, may involve what shall seem heartlessness as regards all other 
considerations. Wilkie was no heartless man; but the story is told of 
Wilkie that, at the funeral of Sir Thomas Lawrence, when snow was thick 
on the ground, he turned, during the service, to Turner, who was next 
him, and whispered in his ear, ‘* Turner, that’s a fine effect!’ from which 
untimely observation, Turner, we are told, shrunk back “ with disgust.’’§ 
The vivacious and epigrammatic author of ‘* Late Laurels” introduces in 
an earlier work a discussion on the esthetic propriety of painting lovers’ 
death-beds, and the like; and decides against it. ‘There are some 
matters,” says the Dean, ‘which no delicate mind could bear to treat 
artistically, and lovers’ death-beds are no doubt among them.” “It is 
another form of botanising on one’s mother’s grave,” says Rachel, “ when 
people make capital of human suffering either with their brushes or their 
pens.”’|| But the slave to art may be own brother to Mr. Procter’s slave 
to science. 

He is a slave to Science. He would pull 

Great Heaven to pieces; and anatomise 

Each fragment of its crystal battlements : 
Weigh out its hymns; divide its light, and class 
The radiant feathers of Archangels’ wings.{] 





* The Surgeon’s Daughter, ch. ix. 

t+ Night and Morning, book iv. ch. vi. 

t Related in the course of some pungent strictures on that “horribly brutal 
thing,” Parisian vivisection, in No. 502 of the Saturday Review: art. Miss Cobbe’s 
Ethical and Social Studies. 

§ Life of J. M. W. Turner, vol. i. p. 177.’ 


|| Wheat and Tares, ch. ix. 
{ Dramatic Fragments, by Barry Cornwall. 
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SNOWED UP. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Through the hush’d air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. 
THomson’s Seasons. 


Every one must recollect how very severe the weather was last winter 
—the winter of 1864-65—and what extremely heavy falls of snow there 
were. In some places the railway trains were stopped by the accumula- 
tion of snow, and travelling by the high roads was, for a time, next to 
impossible. 

It was during this period, when, according to a Danish poet, 


The cold God of Storms the country ruled, 


that some persons, who were travelling from Strasbourg to Carlsruhe, 
were arrested in their progress by the snow-drifts, or ther ‘y might rather 
have been called the snow-mountains, which presented themselves as 
obstacles to their further advance. The French and German travellers 
—few and far between—were soon daunted by their icv opponents, and 
gave up the idea of proceeding farther; for foreigners are not so fool- 
hardy as the natives of Great Britain and Ireland are, who invariably 
determine to overcome, no matter at what inconvenience, any impedi- 
ments to the carrying out of their plans. Whether this peculiarity 
arises from superior loftiness of mind, from indomitable courage, or from 
obstinacy, we shall not take upon ourselves to determine. 

So it is, however, and so it was on the occasion alluded to. The train 
had come to a stand-still, no labourers were to be got to clear away the 
masses of snow, and the officials, after a short consultation, resolved on 
returning to Strasbourg at once, for fear that, if more snow fell, the 

railway behind them, as well as that before them, might be impassable. 
og of the few passengers very sensibly determined on going back with 

; but there was an English party, or rather there were some English 
ite 3 in the first-class carriages who would not be * chicken-hearted— 
not they.” One gentleman “ warranted that they would get on some- 
how ;” another shouted, Never say die!” and a third, who had travelled 
in Iceland, laughed at “the patches of snow,”’ as he thought fit to call 
them. Of the three ladies, one—a young married woman—considered 
it would be most prudent to go back with the train to Strasbourg ; but 
her sister, a gay, lively girl, fond of adventures, was all for trying ‘their 
luck by pushing on; and a governess, who was going to take a situation 
in a family at Manheim, was afraid of any delay, and, therefore, not dis- 
posed to make a retrograde movement. 

There was a fourth ‘Englishman in the train, who felt much inclined to 
go back with it to Strasbourg, and return to the warmth and comfort of 
a hotel there, which he had left with some reluctance; but when the 
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ladies agreed to brave the inclement weather, and the chance of bein 
buried in the snow, he feared it would look cowardly to desert his 
countrymen and countrywomen, and, with a rueful countenance, imparted . 
to the conductor of the train his intention to “ push on, if possible.” If 

ssible! there was the rub; and it was not a little conceited in these 
natives of Albion to think that what a railway train could not achieve, 
they could. However, they and their baggage were speedily deposited 
at the side of the road, under a sort of shed or arbour, which covered a 
little fountain and an effigy in wood of the Virgin Mary, whose cheeks 
were painted a brilliant red, which formed a strong contrast to the pale 
cheeks of the shivering group around her. They had observed, just 
before reaching’ this place, some chimneys at a very short distance, from 
which smoke was issuing, and they thought that, whether the chimneys 
appertained to a farm-house, or an auberge, they might be able to find 
shelter for the present, and probably some conveyance to take them on 
by a route less choked up by snow than that of the railway. 

‘The people who live in this neighbourhood must have some means of 
getting about,” said one of the gentlemen; ‘and I know that there 
used to be a very good road to Carlsruhe, which passed somewhere 
near this.” 

It was rather vague information, but it was accepted as oracular, and 
the two tallest males of the party climbed up a bank close by to recon- 
noitre the ground. They came down with the good news that they had 
discovered a path which led in the direction of the chimneys; it was 
skirted on one side by leafless trees, from which icicles were hanging in 
abundance, on the other by a snowy bank, not at all high. 

It was agreed that one of the gentlemen should remain with the heavy 
portion of the baggage, keeping company with “the Virgin,” in her 
niche, until assistance could be procured to transport the luggage to any 
habitation the rest of the party might find out; and, armed with their 
lighter belongings, such as travelling-bags of all sorts and sizes, dressing- 
cases, umbrellas, &e. &e., the other three gentlemen and the three ladies 
set off on their exploring expedition. 

It was not very difficult work to reach “the path” close by the melan- 
choly-looking trees, and the travellers were glad at first to find it quite 
smooth ; the gentlemen were inclined to slide along it, and only wished 
they had had skates with them; while the ladies, though not all in- 
clined, were forced to slide also. Mrs. Bouverie was guided by her 
husband ; her sister, Miss Wilmot, was still more carefully assisted by the 
gallant Captain Arnold, of the Dragoons; and as the plain though 
not elderly governess could not be inhumanly left to slide and fall, the 
gentleman who had done Iceland offered her the support of his arm. But 
he sometimes withdrew his arm from her hold to warm himself with a 
good long slide alone, or to perform, for the admiration of his com- 
panions, sundry evolutions on the ice. He was amusing himself by 
stamping like a horse on the icy path, the frightened governess holding 
on by his overcoat, when she suddenly screamed, and he suddenly — 
peared ; at least, nothing more of him was visible than his coat-tails, 
which she was still vigorously and tenaciously grasping. 

Mr. Bouverie, leaving his wife, rushed on to where Miss Mansfield, the 
governess, was standing, not in an upright, but in so stooping a position 
that she might have been thought to have been on all fours. 
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Heavens! what did he behold? There was a great hole broken in the 
ice, and within it there appeared dark water! Then they were traversing 
a probably deep ditch, filled with water, or a stream of some kind. The 


gentleman’s entire disappearance showed that the water beneath the Icy | 


surface could not be very shallow. 

“ Hold on; don’t let go his coat!” shouted Mr. Bouverie, while he 
slided back to the rest of the party for a stick and a stout umbrella. They 
all hurried to the spot, and the stick and umbrella being quickly fastened 
together by a _ so as to form a tolerably long pole, it was let down 
into the water, and immediately clutched by the involuntary bather, who 
was forthwith hauled up, shivering and dripping from head to foot, with 
the exception of the tail of his over-coat, which had been saved from a 
sousing by the exertions of the worthy governess. In fact, that lady had 
saved his life; for had he not been retained by the lower part of his coat, 
the upper part of which was well buttoned upon him, he might have 
floundered away under the ice, and been drowned in the dark cold fluid 
beneath. 

The party were all much alarmed by finding that they were not tread- 
ing on terra firma, but traversing a frozen stream. A spare plaid was 
wrapped round the man who had been immersed, and the party went on 
as gingerly as possible until they happily reached a small, low, wooden 
bridge, upon which the gentlemen clambered, and the ladies were lifted, 
the individual who had escaped drowning in gratitude taking great care 
of his preserver. 

After encountering many difficulties, the travellers arrived at a little 
gate, a pathway from which, swept tolerably clean, led to an antique, 
awkward-looking house, at one or two windows of which stood two or 
three persons gazing, with evident curiosity, at the approaching group. 

The shakers—for though they did not belong to that American re- 
ligious society, the English tourists shook a great deal more than they 
ever do, and we have seen them at their Sunday “ exercises” —made for 
the door of the house, and thundered at it until an elderly man, with a 
furzy beard, followed by a very untidy young woman, opened it. A 
parley then ensued, during which it was ascertained by the travellers that 
the house, within whose apparently not very hospitable door they had 
thrust themselves, was an inn which had been occasionally frequented 
before the railway came into operation, but since then had fallen a good 
deal into decay, and would have been shut up entirely if the owner had 
not been a farmer as well as an innkeeper, and if the taproom had not 
been still in request. 

When the English party made known their desire to obtain some 
vehicle or vehicles wherein to proceed to Carlsruhe, they were greeted 
with broad grins from the master of the house, and exclamations of sur- 
prise from the girl who stood by his side, guarding, as it were, the dirty 
passage, which, with a door on each side, seemed to lead to the interior 
of the dwelling. The landlord gave the agreeable information that there 
was no possibility of attempting to go on to Carlsruhe, for that if even 
any carriage could be obtained, it would certainly stick in the snow-filled 
road. The Englishmen urged that some conveyance might be found, or 
at least inquired for, and added, that they were willing to pay handsomely 
for the same. The landlord only shook his head, repeating that it could 
not be done. 
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At that moment some snow began to fall, and the master of the house 
pointed to the skies. There was no use to plead or insist any longer, and 
the travellers were obliged to submit to the fate they had brought upon 
themselves. Their next request was for accommodation at the hof. An 
elderly woman, with rather a virago-like visage, was summoned, and a 
consultation was held between her, the man, and the untidy girl. After 
a great many “ja, jas,” and “nein, neins,’’ permission was granted to 
the strangers to enter, and they were ushered along the dirty passage, 
with its stone floor, into a cold, dark apartment, the air of which was 
damp and musty. The window-shutters, which had been closed and 
barred, were opened, but the admission of light did not improve the ap- 

arance of the room. There was a stove in it, certainly, but it was not 
lighted; a deal table stood in the centre of the apartment; two old- 
fashioned-looking sofas, very hard, and without any sofa-pillows or 
cushions, a few equally hard chairs, with straight high backs, and a 
cupboard of some dark wood fitting into one of the corners of the room, 
the dingy walls being adorned by some miserable prints, representing the 
Virgin Mary, the Head of St. John the Baptist in a Charger, the Murder 
of the Innocents, which looked like an onslaught upon rats, and St. 
Peter holding the Keys of Heaven, the largest of the bunch being so 
long as to reach from the apostle’s waist down to his sandal-bearing feet, 
formed the furniture and decorations of the uninviting “ salon.” 

The unpleasant condition of the man who had fallen into the water, 
whose outer garments were becoming frozen and stiff, having been pointed 
out to the younger woman by the governess, who spoke German tolerab! 
well, that damsel took compassion upon him, and led him off to the 
kitchen, where there was a fire. The whole party followed, and hailed 
with delight the warmth of that humble but very clean portion of the 
house. | 

The next thing to be done was to inspect the dormitories up-stairs, 
and on seeing these, the satisfaction created by the warmth of the kitchen 
speedily vanished ; there were only two rooms found to be at all habit- 
able, and these were comfortless enough. But the family did not offer 
to evacuate their own more cozy bedrooms situated in the lower story, 
and the travellers were compelled to put up with what they could get. 
In one of these desolate-looking rooms there was an old-fashioned bed- 
stead, capable of holding two on an emergency, which seemed to have 
been made five hundred years ago, if bedsteads were used so long back, 
and a rickety old sofa with one of its legs fractured, instead of which it 
rested on some bricks. This nice-looking couch was assigned to the 
governess, the sisters agreeing to share the other place. In the room 
which was to be tenanted by the gentlemen it was still worse. There 
were two concerns, which resembled coffins, placed upon two low chests 
of drawers—most primitive-looking couches they were—and for the 
other gentlemen a shake-down, as they are called in England, was to be 
arranged. There was no prospect of comfort in the straw mattresses and 
short over-beds, but it was Hobson’s choice, and the English party had 
to put up with the accommodation improvised for them ; some basins 
were happily obtained, but empty seltzer-water bottles did duty for ewers 
and carafs. 

It was not without some difficulty and a pretty large bribe that two or 
April—vou. CxxXVI. NO. DXLIV. 2F 
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three stout young fellows could be induced to go with a couple of wheel- 
barrows to rescue the gentleman who had been left with the luggage and 
the Virgin. They did not go down to the railway by the frozen stream, 
but by a safer though longer route. The poor baggage-guard was at last 
brought to the wretched hof, and, like his predecessors, welcomed with 
joy the kitchen fire. The stoves, long unused, both in the bedrooms and 
the sitting-room had been lighted, but nothing issued from them except 
smoke. 

The whole party being housed, the next consideration was their dinner. 
What Englishman ever neglects that important meal ?—that meal, with- 
out which not even a charitable meeting can be held in England ; that 
meal, which, from the Lord Mayor’s feasts upwards and downw ards, is 
looked upon as a sine gud non whenever there is to be any harangue on 
political, social, or scientific subjects. 

A good dinner is a good thing either at home or abroad. But, alas ! 
for our travellers, there was no good dinner to be procured at the 
wretched out-of-the-way hof. Some very coarse mutton was cut up into 
greasy chops, some potatoes as hard as bullets, some “ sour-krout’’ and 
German sausage, formed the repast, which had to be washed down with 
wine as acid as a decoction of cranberries and very inferior eau-de-vie. 

The English travellers heartily wished themselves back at Strasbourg, 
— they would have had comfortable rooms and good living, and 

‘eades with gay shops on either side to perambulate if they had not felt 
inclined to quit the shelter of a roof. 

The evening was passed in yawning and grumbling by the whole 
party, except by the placid governess, the eallant captain, and the young 
lady to whom he was paying attention. “Ab! those who are under the 
influence of “ Love's young dream” can feel happy anywhere—every- 
where ! 












Happy the bark which is guided by love— 
Guided by love to the regions above ! 

Happy the hearts which, united, can steer— 
United, can steer through this world without fear ! 


Besides being a very pretty girl, Miss Wilmot had another attraction 
for her military admirer—she had a tolerable fortune at her own com- 
mand. 

Neither the ladies in the one room, nor the gentlemen in the other, 
enjoyed much repose, and they were all very glad when the long night 
was over, though the morning ‘afforded no hope of bettering their cendi- 
tion. The skies looked as if composed of lead, and the snow fell in large 
flakes, resembling, as they whirled about, flocks of white seagulls floating 
in the air. 

The stove, however, in the salon had ceased smoking, and was 
emitting some heat, and the coffee was warm, if not strong; the rest of 
the breakfast consisted of black bread and butter—this last-named article 
not being often served at German breakfast-tables—and some slices of 
raw ham, which the gentlemen managed to toast, for they could not fry 
them, before the fire in the stove. 

The party had entered the house the previous afternoon by the back 
door; the salon was situated in the front, but the front door was kept 
closed i in order to prevent a draught through the passage, for the Ger- 
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mans have as great a horror of draughts as the English, both in winter 
and summer. The view from the windows of the salon was drear 
enough ; the fields around were one mass of snow, the road leading past 
the front of the house was choked up with it, the trees, trunks, and 
branches seemed cut out of ice, and, when the snow-flakes slackened a 
little in their velocity, might be discerned at a little distance a large 
gloomy-looking mansion with exceedingly narrow windows, and whose 
roof, covered with snow, was as white as its walls. One of the ladies 
remarked that it might be deemed the palace of the Snow King, but the 
gentlemen said that it must have human inhabitants, and, if inquired 
about, perhapis it might afford more comfortable quarters than those they 
now occupied—that was, if any communication could be established 
with it. 

The landlord was thereupon summoned and questioned about this 
schloss, which had rather an imposing appearance. 

It was a large establishment; the landlord answered, it was a mad- 
house, but strangers were not admitted except on business, or unless they 
brought a letter of introduction to the director or one of the doctors. 
“You could hardly manage to get there just now through all the snow, 
ladies and gentlemen,”’ he added. ‘“ But if you wish to pay the asylum 
a visit for any reason when the weather changes, I can get you admis- 
sion.” The landlord’s eye glanced round the party, as if to ask, “ Which 
of you is insane ?”? He.then assured them that the establishment was 
very well managed, the patients were taken good care of, and they would 
find some of their countrymen there. 

The idea of changing their quarters to this “schloss’? was imme- 
diately abandoned by the gentlemen, who did not particularly fancy the 
society of lunatics. 

‘We had better,” said Captain Arnold, “stick to the smoky stoves 
and the raw ham. But how are we to kill time ?” 

Yes, how was that assassination to be accomplished? There was not 
a single newspaper, not a single book, to be obtained at * Der Weisse 
Schwan,”’ as the hof was named; nothing in the way of reading except 
a couple of Catholic prayer-books. 

Oh! for the Times or Galignani! But they might as well have 
wished for the sun or the moon. The portmanteaus, boxes, and carpet- 
bags were ransacked, in the hope of procuring some food for the mind ; 
but nothing was forthcoming, except two old Punches, two or three con- 
tiuental Bradshaws, and one or two Murray’s Handbooks. Also, one 
individual was possessed of a back number of the Spiritual Magazine, 
which treats of the new light called “ Spiritualism ;” and the governess 
had a French Grammar, a Johnson’s Dictionary, and some of Pinnock’s 
Catechisms to assist her memory; also a copy of Longfellow’s more 
modern, and of Lord Byron’s more ancient, poems, to please her taste. 
There was, moreover, brought forward a small chess-board belonging to 
the governess, who had provided herself, too, with some knitting; while 
the other ladies, like the foolish virgins in the Scripture, who had 
neglected to trim their lamps, had brought no work with them, and 
were condemned to the pains aud penalties of idleness. 

At length it was discovered that the barrister, who had been left in the 
niche with the efligy of the Virgin, had with him some tales in manuscript, 
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which he had an idea of publishing; and he was entreated to bring them 
up from the “vasty deep” of his somewhat ponderous portmanteau, to 
dispel, if possible, the ennui of the prisoners of ‘‘ Der Weisse Schwan.” 

The author was very modest about his productions, and assured his 
fellow-travellers that they were not worth listening to ; but the gentle- 
man who had been in Iceland, and more recently in icy water, assured 
him that anything was better than nothing. Thus saccwered. the 
barrister brought forth a few rolls of paper tied up with red tape, and 
asked which he should read first. Not knowing the merits and demerits 
of any of them, it was agreed that a handkerchief should be tied over 
Miss Wilmot’s pretty eyes, and that, blindfolded, she should choose the 
manuscript to be read. 

Her taper fingers strayed for a moment over the rolls of manuscript, 
as they might have done over the keys of a pianoforte ; and then selecting 
one, she held it up, declaring this unknown document to be her choice. 
Relieved of the bandage over her eyes, she was requested to read the title 
of the story upon which chance had directed her to fix. But upon open- 
ing the manuscript, though the handwriting was very distinct, she seemed 
quite at a loss how to pronounce the name, and handed it to the author, 
who read aloud, “ Dyvek£, AND HER Roya Protector: a Tale from 
the History of Denmark.” 

‘“ Hurrah!’ cried Mr. Bouverie. ‘I am so glad it is a tale from the 
North, and not a German one; for the press in Germany—at present, at 
least—is as dull as ditch-water. People are too much afraid of: the 
autocrat Bismarck to write a word which is not perfect inanity, or to utter 
a syllable above their breath, except in worship of himself and his polities. 
The poor Prussians, self- conceited as they are, show off, certainly, just 
now, as the greatest slaves on the face of the earth.” 

* But is it a translation 7’ asked Captain Arnold. 

“ No,”’ said the barrister; “it is only a little tale founded on a some- 
what remote portion of the history of Denmark, or rather of the court 
circle of the period in question.” 

“Oh! I had hoped,”’ said the Icelandic traveller, Mr. Reid, “that it 
might have been a legend from the stories of Icelandic romance ; not one 
of the tales incorporated in the Edda, but one of the other wild, in- 
teresting historiettes which have come down by tradition from ancient 
days ; for instance, the legend of Aslauga, the beautiful bride of a pagan 
Icelandic warrior, who was devoted to the Scandinavian mythology, and 
would have shed his best blood for the gods of the Valhalla. ‘The period 
of the tale is when Christianity was first introduced into Iceland. Aslauga 
became a Christian, and was murdered by her bridegroom in a fit of re- 
ligious insanity and earthly jealousy of a former rival, who had also 
earned Christian. There is a beautiful tragedy written on the subject of 
Thorolf and Aslauga by the celebrated Danish poet, Ingemann, entitled 
‘Kampen for Valhal.’ 

** Has it ever been translated into English ?’’ asked the barrister. 

“Yes; but not published. For no poetry goes down in England, now, 
except ‘T'ennyson’s. ‘Come into the garden, | Maude,’ is infinitely more 
intellectual, ‘and fanciful, and beautiful, than anything that any other 
living being could write ; and yet there are some good passages in the 
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tragedy I have just mentioned, such as the joyous exclamation of Gigsur, 
a christianised Icelandic chief, on returning to his native island from 
the court of Norway : 


As gay I feel as the free eaglet now 
On the wild summit of yon craggy height! 
See—geleaming here and there our North lights dear, 
And rising high, the mountain’s altar flame! 
See—here, the sea-bird hovers o’er its nest, 
There—on the beach, the falcon seeks his prey! 
Here, let me wander in mine element ! 
The despot air of Olaf’s court I leave 
With joy. 

Hark—hark! the dear old horn! and see, 
The bonfires blaze! ay—now we are at home, 
Our native isle has watchful warriors still !” 


“The Icelanders always have been, and still are, very patriotic,” said 
. the barrister; “and it is well that they are so, or how could they be 
satisfied to live in that far-away laud, divided, as it were, between srs 
snow and unquenchable fire ?” 
“Now let us have the tale,” said the son of Mars, yawning and rising 
to stir the fire in the stove. Thereupon the barrister took up the manu- 
script, cleared his throat, and commenced reading. 


DyvEKE, AND HER RoyaL Protector: A TALE rroM THE History 
oF DENMARK. 


I. 
THE YOUTHFUL DAYS OF CHRISTIAN IL 


Tue fair but frail heroine of this little tale was one who “loved not 
wisely, but too well,’’ and it would have been a wonder that such a gentle 
and amiable creature could have been so passionately attached to a man, 
a monarch, who had won for himself by his cruelties and flagrant bad 
conduct, the unenviable name of *“ The Nero of the North.” But 
Christian II., King of Denmark, apparently devoid of all the better and 
softer feelings of the human heart, as he was, yet felt for and, to her last 
hour, showed the most devoted love to the poor girl, who had been 
sought out by an artful churchman, and sold by a wicked mother to 
him. 

The Waldemars, the Frederics, and the Christians, who have reigned 
in Denmark, as well as most of the other kings, have generally been wise, 
excellent, and patriotic sovereigns, attentive to the welfare and happi- 
ness of their subjects, and anxious for the good of their kingdom ; but 
there is no rule without exceptions, and Eric III., oaaiedl Glipping, 
from a habit he had of constantly winking his eyes, and Christian IL. 
were both remarkable for their cruel dispositions and their tyranny. Eric 
Glipping, who lived in the middle of the thirteenth century, was a 
monster of vice; treacherous, savage, sensual, and cowardly, he spared 
neither foe nor friend, neither the aristocracy, the burghers, nor the 
peasantry. He delighted in executions, and in the tortures often pre- 
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came every day to give him lessons. But the salary paid this teacher 

was so small, that it was not worth his while to devote so much of his 
time to his royal pupil, therefore he took the prince to his own house, 
and put him among the children at his school ; the prince t found means 
there to indulge in all his wild pranks ; he crept out upon the roofs with 
the other schoolboys, and mixed freely with the burghers, partaking of 
their good cheer and their amusements. Hynze laohed after him as well 
as he could, but he could seldom fiad him, as he often frequented very 
low haunts. Ilynze, wishing to keep the prince as much as possible 
under his own eye, then took him alw ays with him to church, and made 
him sit among the boys in the choir. 

Some of the inmates of the palace, seeing their future king sitting 
with the choristers, complained to King Hans; Hynze was dismissed, 
and the prince was brought back to the palace, where a German master 
of arts was selected to be his tutor. This ** Mester Conrad”’ taught him 
Latin, aud carried fim to hear sundry controversial disputations, which 
were neither agreeable nor useful to the b yy, who, when the scholastic 
exercises of the day were over, used to bribe the palace watchman to let 
him out, and, when all in the royal household were asleep, used, in com- 
pany with some young 1 oblemen a little older than himself, to ran riot 
about the town. Some one of them betrayed him to his fat her, and it is 
said the king was so angry at the crown-prince that he struck him with 
a whip ; which caused Christian to take a strong dislike to the nobility. 

The tastes and habits acquired in early youth ane return im after 
years, and the youn? prince had imbibed ] » tn s 1 |-directed boyhood a 
love of low society, which was very siesians to him when he became a 
king. 

In 1507, about a year after an outbreak in Southern Norway had 
been suppressed—tor Norway was then subject to the Danish crown— 
Prince Christian received intelligence that there were some disturbances 
at Bergen, where the directors and isles of the Hlanse-town factories 
wished to prevent the Dutch settlers at Bergen from carrying on any 
trade there. The prince, who a ppears To have been a eood deal brought 
forward by his father from the time that he ec mplet ed his twenty -lrst 
\ ear, who had beeh sent Oh vari Us warlike pag aud also had been 
named Statholder of Norway, despatched =f Eric Walkendort to 
inquire into the matter. fa Walkend rf return . " says il Danis hi his- 
ivence that ra tumult had been put 


torian, “not only with the intel! 
down. but that there Was ink the conn reial towh of Derg na beautilul 
young Duteh oil, called Dyvek 

The bishop excited the crown-prince’s curiosity to see this young 
beauty, thinking that if the little God of Love could subject the stern, 
cruel, and apparently unfeeling Christian to his yoke, the prince’s heart 
might be softened, and he mij elit become more humane, and less inclined 


to the tvranny which already ‘tends him dreaded and disliked. 
Christian went over to Bergen, and forthwith sent out invitations to 
all the ereatest people i in the pi ace toa ball at the pi alace; he also caused 
invitations to be conveyed to the lovely Dyvek¢é and her mother, Sigbrit, 
who had sold apples aud nuts at Ams sterdam, and now kept a small inn 
or tavern frequented by the common people at Bergen. Sigbrit brought 
her daughter to the palace, doubtless to the great astonishment of the 
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nobility, gentry, and higher members of the commercial circle of Bergen 
assembled there. The prince beheld the beautiful Dyveké, danced with 
her, and became quite captivated by her charms. ‘ And this dance,” 
says Hvitfeldt, an ancient Danish historian, ‘caused Christian IT. after- 
wards to Ronee out of three kingdoms.” 

Dyveké, an innocent and artless girl, was dazzled by the prince’s atten- 
tions to her, and speedily imbibed a strong attachment to him. Her 
unprincipled and unscrupulous mother perceived the great impression her 
daughter had made upon the crown-prince, and, w orking on the feelings 
of both for her own aggrandisement, she managed to accomplish the 
views of the equally unscrupulous bishop, and induced the young cirl, 
who was but little past childhood, to become the chere amie of her 
princely lover. 

But though the cunning Sigbrit thus assisted Bishop Walkendorf to 
carry out the moral groundwork of his scheme, she had no wish to 
realise the effects expected by the prelate from it. She encouraged 
Christian’s love of inferior society, she strengthened his hatred to the 
upper classes and to the clergy, and secretly fostered his cruel and vin- 
dictive disposition. She was a bold, clever woman, and speedily acquired 
great influence over the prince, w ho seemed soon to be entirely governed 
by her. 

~The mother and daughter left Bergen, and went to reside with the 

prince at Opsloe, until 1510, when King Hans recalled his son to Den- 
mark to share with him the burden of the government. Dyveké and 
Sigbrit removed also to Copenhagen, where Christian kept up his con- 
nexion with them even after he became king, by the death of his father 
early in the year 1513. 

Poor Dyveké was in all respects, except her improper itimacy with 
Christian, as good as her mother was bad. Jt was her constant aim and 
her greatest pleasure to soften the asperity of her royal lover’s temper. 
She pleaded with tears for several of his intended victims; she tried to 
obtain his forgiveness for those whom he thought had injured him, and 
his good will for those to whom he had taken a dislike merely from their 
condition in life ; she was the friend of the oppressed, the advocate alike 
of the high and the low who had fallen under the king’s displeasure ; she 
never made mischief for any one, and, unlike the Pompadours and others 
of her class who have ruled in other courts, she was single minded and 
kind hearted, and never sought the humiliation or destruction of any 
one. 

Poor Dyveké! she sleeps now the long, long sleep of the grave in a 
tomb in Maria Kirke, Elsineur: and few Somenier or know anything of 
the olden time in which she lived, and suffered, and died! 


Il. 


THE MOTHER AND THE DAUGHTER. 


DYVEKE was sitting in her boudoir, a prettily furnished, cheerful, and 
airy apartment, with windows looking out upon the street below. when 
hurried footsteps might have been heard ascending the stairs. Presently 
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the door of her little private apartment was suddenly thrown open, and, 
unannounced, Prince Christian entered the room. 

The young girl was sitting leaning her head on her hand, her elbow 
resting on a table, covered with a cloth richly woven in blue ‘and silver, 
with a scarf, which she had been embroidering, before her half drooping 
towards the floor. Her hand covered her eyes, and she was so absorbed 
in her own thoughts that she did not seem to hear the entrance of her 
royal admirer. 

“ Why, Dyveke, my sweet Dyveké, what is the matter?” asked the 
prince, removing from her eyes the hand that shaded them. 

“Oh, your grace, is it you?” exclaimed Dyveké, raising her eyes 
timidly to meet his. “I was thinking of you.” 

* That is nothing new, is it, dearest ?”’ said Prince Christian, 

“No; nothing new that my whole thoughts by day and my dreams 
by night should. be of you. But I was thinking just now whether I 
might venture to ask a boon of you.” 

And her soft, beautiful eyes dropped beneath his ardent gaze, while 
tears trembled under her long dark eyelashes. 

‘*And what does my Dyveké wish to ask of me?” he said, in the 
gentlest of tones, as he took the little hand which had been supporting 
her head and kissed it. 

“ Merey—grace—pardon for one who has fallen under your dis- 
pleasure, my prince—one who has been falsely accused to you, for great- 
ness ever creates envy, and envy often leads to wrong and calumny.” 

‘To whom do you allude, Dyveké ? And for whom are you pleading 
with so much warmth as almost to make me jealous of the object of your 
interest ?” 

“Jealous, my Christian! Ah! you well know that I love no one on 
earth but you; that you are the idol of my soul.” 

Christian smiled and passed his hand through her beautiful hair. 
Dyveké took the hand that was straying through her lustrous locks, and 
holding it to her heart, she said : 

‘“* My prince, will you first pardon your pear Dyveké, and then... . 
and then... . will you grant her prayer 

“ And that prayer is for... .?’ The prince stopped abruptly. 

“ For Rigshofmester Povel Laxmand. He has never been faithless to 
you or your royal father ; but his success when he commanded during the 
war in Sweden, and the ‘glory he won there, have raised up enemies to 
him, who have done their utmost to prejudice his Majesty King Hans 
and ‘yourself against him.” 

“‘ Name those persons,’ ’ replied Christian. 

“J cannot, my dearest prince; they have shrouded their names in 
my stery.’ 

$6 My poor little Dyveké! You are like a silly child who fancies that 
punishment must always be cruelty. J know who some, at least, of 
Povel Laxmand’s accusers are, and if I could tell you who they are, you 
Ww ould yourself believe them, ood cease to interest yourself for him.” 

« Ah, my beloved prince! it is not so much for the sake of the 
Rigshofmester that I plead for pardgu to him as for your own dear sake. 
They tell me, alas! that you are thought too harsh, too stern; more in- 
clined to sev erity than mercy. They do not know you, my Christian, as 
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J know you. Let them see how wrong they are in their estimation of 
your character. Generously forgive this popular favourite for what he 
may have done amiss—if, indeed, he has not been misrepresented to you 
—and win his gratitude and the ap proval of your royal father’s s subjects. 
My Christian! oh, my Christian ! ‘listen to your own Dyveke 

She threw herself on her knees before the prince, and, to borrow some 
lines from an old British ballad, “‘ Fair Rosamond,” 


Lhe "spar - ¢ LN 1eli ye ‘ 
Did ( l | (ry 

The blood within her erystal cheekes 
Hic SUCH a col mur drive, 

As though thi lillye aiid ie YOst 
Fo mastership did Ssurh 


Prince Christian’s obduracy was softened by the extreme beauty, the 
affectionate manners, and the deep earnestness of the amiable young 
mM vocate for merey, an d he exclaimed :; 

* Well, be it as you wish, my sweet Dyveke! I believe the Rigshof- 
mester Povel Laxmand to bea traitor, in league with others of his daring 
and intriguing class—the nobility—who have been permitted by my 
father’s ind _ aud gery geen to think that they V, in conjunction 
with the clergy, have a right to govern the cour try—in league with 
these others against me. 7 say, because they foresee that J shall hold the 
sceptre with « firmer hand than hing Hans has done. But 1 promise 
vou not to bring this man to trial; he shall go free, he sha ull be spared to 


please | you. Ah! you must perceive your influence, you little enc Reitanes! 
Your Christian can refuse you nothing.” 

When the crown-prince left the rooms inhabited by his pretty favourite, 
he proceeded to another suite of apartunents under the same roof. Tra- 
versing a corridor, he stopped before an arehway in the Gothic form, in 
which were what we now call folding-doors; one of these was shut, the 

her slightly open. Christian pushed back the heavy door and entered 

} assage. which led to some chambers ill the rear of the house. He went 
straight to another door, and knocked at it three times. This appeared 

have been a signal known to those who might be inside of the room, 


ti 
for a bolt was almost immediately withdrawn, aud the door was opened 
by an elderly female, whose countenance, though harsh and forbidding 
bore some resemblance to the face of the lovely girl whom the prince had 
just quitted. Ler features showed that she must have been handsome in 
her youth, but her brow was now wrinkled, her cheeks hollow, and her 
complexion sallow. Iler cold, glassy, grey eyes had an expressiou in 
them that was pos itively painful, and .at times fiendish. It seemed as if 
an evil spirit had entered into a dead body, and corpse-lights were 
gleaming from the rayless eyeballs; and truly an evil spirit /é7 inhabit 
that human form, for Sigbrit, the mother of Dyveké. was a fiend 
incarnate. 

‘Ah! welcome, my prince!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You have tarried 
long; 1 have been anxiously awaiting you.” 
said the prin ice, in an apologising 
tone. “ You know how my heart dwells with her.’ 


* Thanks—thanks. your grace, for all your kindness to her! But 


“1 was with our dear Dvvek: 7 
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time presses. Your own interests are at stake; you must not neglect 
them.”’ 
“ My own interests? Only these, Sigbrit ?” 

“ Nay, the interests of you kingdom. Sedition must be put down; 
those whe dare to blame you must be silenced, and their ringleaders must 
be punished.” 

“Yes, if we can find proof of their guilt ; otherwise, we shall be onl 
fanning the flame of sedition by erecting into martyrs those whom the 
pubiic consider innocent.” 


“ Your royal highness has changed your tone since yesterday. How 


is this 7” 

‘Ah, well! to confess the truth, that dear little witch, Dyveké, has 
just been pleading the cause of the man you are so anxious to destroy— 
the Rigshofmester Povel Laxmand—and I have promised her not only to 
spare his life, but to withdraw the impending prosecution.” 

‘What do I hear?” cried Sigbrit. “Spare his life! Withdraw the 
prosecution! Is your royal highness struck with madness ? Do you not 
know that Povel Laxmand is a most dangerous subject? do you not 
know what influence he has? and bethink you, my dear prince, that 
he is the richest nobleman in Denmark.” . 

‘What of that 7” said Christian 

o Only that his coffers, if confiscated, would enrich us. We are not 
too well supplied with money.” 

* His eles! It is not money that / want. It is revenge upon a 
nobility whom | hate 3 ; these proud, audacious, overbearing nobles, who 
presume to limit the authority a the sovereign ; these sly miscreants in 
the Church, in. with a few —_—- unite with the aristocracy in 
their insolent designs; and the wealthy burghers, who follow in the wake 
of their traitorous superiors. Ww ould that I could annihilate them all!” 

‘You may do so by degrees,” said Sigbrit. “ Keep that one end in 
view, and show mercy to none. An exam] le must be made of Povel 
Laxmand: he must die—die the death of a traitor!” 

* No,” said Christian; “ I have promised to spare him, and / will not 
break my word to Dyveke.’ 

The old woman smiled crimly and scornfully, while she replied : 

‘To Dyvekeé. forsooth! Your grace will surely not allow Aer foolish 
fancies to interfere with your conduct to the traitors who surround the 
throne? That throne. Prince Christian. you will never ascend, if, to 
gratify the childish whims of a silly girl, you permit subjects, who almost 
openly defy you, to carry on in a manner under your very eyes seditious 
desig ons aud ‘rebellious )) lots I thought you were made of other stuff. 
You should grapple with your enemies, and crush them at once.” 

‘Give me the proofs which you h: ave promised me of this Laxmand’s 
guilt,’ said Christian, “and I will show them to Dvveké, who will then 
absolve me from keeping my word to her.” 

‘They shall not be w anting; but Laxmand should be arrested at once, 
or he will be making his escape to one of his distant estates—perhaps to 
that stronghold of his, Adserbo Castle—and it may be difficult to seize 
him there.” 


‘But Dyvekc —” 
‘ Pardon my interrupting your royal highness,”’ said Sigbrit, “ but let 
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me only tell you how idiotical Dyveké has been from her earliest child- 
hood in her ideas of humanity. Why, if a wasp had stung her, she 
would burst into tears if it were killed, quite regardless of the pain it had 
inflicted on her; if a viper were approaching to bite her, and any one 
crushed it under foot, she would lament the death of ¢ the poor thing ;’ 
I verily believe if a ruffian were to stab her to the heart, her last words, 
while life was ebbing, would be a prayer for her murde rer. A creature 
of her weak nature is no counsellor for you, my prince.” 

“ Sigbrit,”’ replied Prince Christian, “there are perhaps other reasons, 
besides my promise to Dyveké, which may induce me not to denounce 
Povel Laxmand. He has a powerful party ; ; the king, you know, is 
timid, and great odium might fall upon me.” 

“ But we must get rid of him, your grace.” 

Prince Christian rose, and walked rapidly up and down the gloomy 
saloon, which was hung with tapestry representing some of the darkest 
scenes of ancient history ; ; the figures in it were strange and uncouth, but 
seemed to be quite in unison with the spirit of the bold, cold-blooded, 
and cruel-minded occupant of the apartment. For a time the prince 
paced the room in moody silence; then he stopped before the woman 
who was tempting him to the indulgence of his worst feelings, and said, 
in a husky voice : 

** What is to be done ?” 

“Tf you do not choose to appear against him openly,’’ replied Sigbrit, 
“leave him to me; know nothing—inquire into nothing—and 1 will so 
deal with him that he shall no longer be obnoxious to you, no longer in- 
sult and asperse me as he has done.” 

The prince looked for a moment irresolute, then hurriedly saying, 
almost in a hissing whisper, “ Act as you will; but, remember, 7 am not 
to be implicated in anything you may do.” He left her, a diabolical 
and triumphant smile curling her withered lips. 


Ill. 
A MYSTERIOUS MURDER. 


DyvEKE was delighted at her suecess with her royal protector, and was 
in the happiest of moods when her mother entered her sitting-room with 
a vinegar aspect and a stormy brow. 

6 Dyvekc! what is this I hear?” she cried, in angry tones. ‘ How 
dare you interfere in matters that are far bey ond your comprehension ? 
What do you know of the political state of the onuntey, of the cabals of 
the court, of the guilty intrigues of conspirators ? Here is Prince 
Christian, who had been properly schooled into doing his duty as joint 
ruler over the kingdom with that stupid old Hans, his father, comes to me 
with a pretty story about a promise extorted from him by you, to spare 
a person who is exceedingly dangerous, and whom / particularly dislike. 
It is unbearable. Let me have no more of such interference on your 
part, or . . . 1 will send you away, not to Bergen, but to Holland, and 
you shall never see the prince again. I will not have my schemes 
thwarted by my own daughter.” 
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“My dear mother,” replied Dyvek¢é, humbly, “1 would not dare to 
interfere with your schemes, but I was ignorant that you had anything 
to do with the measures that were proposed to be taken against the 
rigshofmester ; and believing him to be wrongfully accused, and that my 
beloved Cliristian, since he is more energetic than the king, would be 
blamed if any severity were shown to the tevesaite of the public, I did 
my best to place the truth before him, and to induce him to alter his 
intentions.” 

“And in your folly and self-conceit you have done a great deal of 
harm. But, ‘remember, I will permit no opposition, open or secret; and 
if I find that there are any persons who whisper advice contrary to my 
wishes in your ears, I will know how to get rid of them, and to punish 
you.” 

“Ah, my Christian!” sighed the poor girl to herself, when her im- 
perious mother had left her. “* Would that your Dyveké could shield 
you from every evil! ‘Would that we had wings and could fly away to 
some beautiful desert island, there to live and love i in peace! Low happy 
Adam and Eve must have been in Eden, until the tempter came | And 
are not there tempters still in the world ? Alas! too many.” 

A very few days after the separate interviews above mentioned be- 
tween Prince Christian and Dyveké and her mother Sigbrit, Copen- 
hagen was thrown into astonishment and dismay by a murder that had 
heen committed near the abode of the royal family. It was found that 
the Rigshofmester Povel Laxmand, just after leaving the palace one 
evening, had been attacked by two men, severely w ounded, and cast half 
dead into the canal! His assailants were heard to exclaim: “ Vou are 
called Laxmand, swim away now according to your nature!” This 
was a miserable pun upon his name, /ax being the Danish for salmon. 

The murder having taken place so near the palace, the almost cer- 
tainty that the murderers were at large in the town, and the fact that 
no rigid search was made for them, no attempt to arrest them, awakened 
unpleasant suspicions in the public mind—suspicions which were 
strengthened by a process having been instituted against the murdered 
nobleman, who was accused of having been the chief of a seditious, dis- 
loyal, and traitorous party. It was whispered, and loudly whispered, 
that the king or the crown-prince had had a hand in the murder, which, 
according to Lagerbring, a Swedish historian, ‘* was no honour to King 
Hans’s reign, for the rigshofmester’s greatest guilt was nothing else 
than that he was the wealthiest nobleman in the kingdom.”’ 

In Povel Laxmane’s papers, which were all seized and examined, 
nothing could be found to prove him guilty of the charge which had 
been brought against him; and had even evidences of guilty intentions 
been discovered, punishment had been iniicted before any inquiry into 
his conduct had been made. 

The rumours against the king, however, were not so general as those 
against Prince Christian, for King Hans was very far from being a 
ferocious and cruel person; on the contrary, his character was known to 
be mild, and his habits inclining to indolence rather than to activity. 
People were willing to believe that the king had not directed the assas- 
sination of the rigshofmester, or in any way sanctioned it; and yet the 
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questions were generally asked, Why was his property confiscated to 
the crown! Why was not the affair of the murder inquired into, and 
sifted to the bottom? W hy were not the murderers sought out and 
punished ? There were some, especially among’ the nobility, who felt 
inclined to throw the guilt of the assassination of one of their order upon 
Dyveké and her mother. It was well known what a deadly hatred 
Sigbrit bore to the aristocracy of the country, and it was sur mised that 
her daughter was a tool in her hands, and made to mould Prince 
Christian to Sigbrit’s vindictive and tyrannical will. 

The dislike and contempt with which Sigbrit was viewed by all the 
upper classes of Denmark was, of course, increased by the unfortunate 
fate and unjustifiable treatment of one of the first men in the kingdom ; 
and the rigshofmester” s death, far from frightening and paralysing the 
snnloowtente. roused the party it was intended to crush, and caused the 
crown-prince, his favourite, and the favourite’s intriguing mother, to 
become the objects of greater animosity than ever. 

Still Sigbrit, undaunted, continued her dangerous and i improper career, 
Her influence over the prince, always exercised for evil, increased rather 
than diminished; he became more and more stern and morose, while 
disaffection among the discontented classes of society took every day 
stronger root. 

But poor Dyveké knew little or nothing of all this. She had heard, 
from Christian’s own lips, that he had not caused the murder of the un- 
fortunate Povel Laxmand. She rejoiced in his innocence ; and, satisiied 
of that, she had no wish to probe the guilty secret, or to find out wh 
had been the instigators of the mysterious and terrible deed. 

Dyveké was happy in the present, and did not see the dark clouds that 
were looming in the future. It is a blessing to mankind that prescience 
of the future is denied them. Life would be, indeed. a burden to many 
if they knew what was hanging over them; to all it would be fraught 
with anything but pleasurable feelings. The waytacer through this 
world goes on fearing and hoping in turns, until! he reaches “ the valley 
of the shadow of death,” which he mxs¢ enter in order te arrive at the 
unknown regions of eternity ! 








WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY IN SEARCH OF ITS ANCIENT 
REMAINS. 
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I BEGIN to be alarmed respecting the result of my journey, as I have 
three times met one of those omens which the Italians consider of dire 
import. You will laugh when I tell you that this is the third morning 
that I have had a priest in his canonieals crossing my path, but I assure 
you that the people of this country look upon “such an event as “no 
canny.’ Why they should regard the priest in this light, to whom they 
are so subservient. | know not, yet such is the case. 

I had a clean and comfortable be d, a luxury of no common occurrence 
unless you are received by a private family, and I rose in good spirits, 
ready to encounter the fatigues of another day’s pleasure. The breakfast 
of the Italians is light—a cup of coffee gene rally, with a glass of a kind 
of liqueur, called rosolio, made from the fig ;. this was served up to-day, 
and shortly after sunrise I bade my host a rl with a thousand thanks for 
the hos spitality with which I had been received. Nothing could exceed 
the kindness of the whole family; and when my host learned that | in- 
tended to examine the ruins of the ancient city of V elia, he gave me a 
letter to a friend, Don Ervasio Passaro, who resided in its vicinity. ‘The 
younger part of the family accompanied me about a mile out of the 
village, and we parted with great regret. Before leaving the village I 
paid. a visit to the priest Pietro Zammarella, who has collected a small 
museum of antiquities, coins, cameos, and seals. There was a seal more 
particularly which had been found at Baia, and which was the nearest 
approach to printing that I had seen. The letters were raised as in our 
type, and when covered with ink gave the name as distinctly as it is now 
seen on this paper.* 

This means, no doubt (Si- 


~ ) \ gillum), Sex(ti) Pompo(nii) 

‘ EX PQ I] P 0) | Valentis, “the seal of Sextus 
J | Pomponius Valens.’’ The only 

| | Sextus Pomponius who is men- 
V A L bE N T 5 S | tioned in history is a celebrated 
\ b ? | jurist, some of whose works 
have been preserved. If we 
could imagine that this was the seal of the jurist, it would be a valuable 
wraps but we do not know that his cognomen was Valens. The 
family of Valens came into notice in the imperial period, and from the 
reign of Augustus we find several of some celebrity. None of them, 
however, have the names Sextus P omponius, to whom this seal had be- 


longed. ne of the prine ipal generals of the Emperor Vitellius in 
A.p. 69 was Fabius Valens. whose character is drawn in the blackest 








* 


The engraving is a fac-simile of the impression I took from the seal with ink 
in my note-book, and I have never seen a more close resemblance to our type. It 
may be considered as the first specimen of printing that is known. 
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characters by Tacitus. In the royal museum at Naples I recollect seeing 
an inscription rather remarkable, as it is in both Greek and Latin. It 
was found near Misenum, close to Baiz, and on it is found the name 
Val. Valens, commander (prefectus) of the fleet at Misenum, the same 
office that was held by the Elder Pliny, when he fell a victim to the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, A.p.79. The small valley through which I now continued 
my journey was beautifully wooded ; the common oak, the guercus of the 
ancients, the dark ever-green ilex, plane-trees interspersed with the elm, 
were everywhere around, The.vine was trained up the elm in graceful 
festoons, but, with the exception of a few patches here and there, man 
had left the country in a state of nature. The first village to which I 
came was Regeenlle, which had the appearance of being entirely de- 
serted. The inhabitants were nowhere to be seen, while it swarmed with 
dogs, who commenced a fierce attack, and whom I kept at bay as well as 
I could with my umbrella, roaring lustily for assistance. This brought 
out several of the peasants, and I was saved from the fate of Actzon, 
On reaching a small square in front of their church, I found a large 
party seated, and as | wished to visit Torricelle, where I was told last 
night I should find some ancient remains, I proposed that one of them 
should accompany me as guide; but they all refused with the exception 
of a poor boy, who volunteered his services, and with him I started. 
Our way lay up a hill, and when I had nearly reached the summit, I was 
sadly startled to observe a party of men rushing after me at a very 
hurried pace. It was quite vain to attempt to elude them in a country 
of the topography of which I knew nothing, and I thought it best to 
show no symptoms of alarm. I kept advancing at my usual pace, and in 
a few minutes two of them came abreast of me, with whom I entered 
into conversation, though feeling not much at my ease. I told them the 
object I had in view, and I was soon satisfied that they had followed from 
mere curiosity. They seemed, however, to imagine that I had some 
other object than that which I professed, and they continued to pester 
me with their impertinent inquiries. They gave me some further infor- 
mation respecting the brigands of Monteforte, which did not encourage 
me to place myself in their power. Two days ago they seized two of the 
rural police, and as yet no tidings have been heard of them. They are a 
comitiva, as they called them—that is, a band of five brothers, who have 
continued for fourteen years the torment of this part of the country. 
The Baron of St. Magno was carried off some time ago, and had to pay 
two thousand ducats—about 400/.—before he was released. It seems 
that they now wish to leave the kingdom with their plunder, but the go- 
vernment refuses to enter into any terms with them. We passed some 
appearance of a sepulchre, and they told me that there was a tradition 
that some gigantic bones had been discovered in it, with a number of 
coins. At last we reached the edge of the ridge and looked dows upon 
a level plain, about a mile in breadth, through which I observed a river 
to flow in a sluggish stream; and this I knew to be called Alento, the 
ancient Heles, called by Cicero nobilem amnem, “a noble river.” The 
descent from this ridge was in one part somewhat precipitous, and there 
a baronial castle had once stood, now in ruins. There were some very 
aged chesnut-trees growing in its court-yard and in one of its towers, 
which proved that some centuries had elapsed since it had been inhabited. 
The plain below was of a marshy character from the overflowing of the 
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river, and this is believed to be the origin of the ancient name of the 
river Heles, from the Greek "EA, “ marshes,” Its exhalations render all 
the villages within several miles particularly raprenes 4 I saw not a 
patch of cultivation so far as the eye could reach, though I was told that 
many years ago an attempt had been made to introduce the cultivation 
of rice, which produced such disease among the inhabitants that four 
thousand of them were cut off. At present this plain, which I have no 
doubt might be brought under cultivation, is entirely barren. 

I had at first intended to return to Acquavella, which my companions 
urged very strongly upon me; as, however, it would add several miles to 
my journey, I determined to deszend into the valley of the Alento, and 
thread my way as I best could towards its mouth, in the vicinity of 
which were the ruins of the ancient city of Velia. I found my descent 
far less easy than I had expected, though I at last succeeded in getting 
rid of the brushwood ; and on attempting to cross to the channel of the 
river, I came upon a small footpath, along which I proceeded. Saunter- 
‘ing thus carelessly along, I found myself suddenly in the midst of a party 
of men who were reclining on the ground. They were fully armed, and 
I imagined that I-had fallen into the lions’ den. They were equally 
astonished at my appearance, and all started to their feet without an in- 
stant’s delay. They were sad cut-throat-looking fellows; I should not, 
however, have felt so much alarmed if I had not come so suddenly upon 
them. There were large patches of brushwood in different parts of the 
plain, and it was on turning a corner that I lighted in the midst of them. 
I did not pause a moment; merely saluting them, I continued to walk 
forward, though I fully expected to hear a halt called, though not a syllable 
was uttered by any of the party, even my salute being unacknowledged. 
As soon as I was hid by a clump of brushwood, I confess that I hurried 
on somewhat more rapidly than was quite consistent with the bold front 
I had assumed in their presence. It was very much in the sauve qui 
peut style, and I did not stop, except to throw a hurried glance behind 
me, till I had put a considerable space between me and the cause of m 
terror. At last I reached a road, which was, no doubt, that along which 
I should have passed if I had returned to Acquavella, and here I met a 
small party of women who were returning from labouring in the fields. 
If they formed a good specimen of the fair ladies of the valley of Alento, 
they have little to boast of in respect to beauty. Several of them were 
evidently young, but exposure to the sun’s rays and constant labour had 
wrinkled their foreheads, and given them an appearance of age, to which 
their years did not entitle them. The climate of Italy brings them 
naturally to early maturity, and at twenty the bloom of youth is nearly 
gone. Of course in the ‘Are classes their personal charms last some- 
what longer ; yet, as they take little exercise, they are apt in a few years 
to become stout, and lose the elasticity and joyousness of youth. Behind 
these women followed two oxen, one of which carried the inverted plough, 
reminding me of the allusion in Virgil (Ecl. 11. 66) : 


Aratra jugo referunt suspensa juvenci. 
The oxen bring back the plough suspended from the yoke. 
This plough was of very slight form, and used in some light sandy 
soil on the declivities of the hills. In ancient times, the plough turned 


upside down used to be dragged home with its tail and handle over the 
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surface of the ground, to which Horace (Epod. 1i. 63) alludes in the 


following lines : 
Videre fessos vomerem inversum boves 


Collo trahentes languido. 


How pleasant it is to see the wearied oxen dragging the inverted plough 
with their languid neck. 


Inquiring of the ploughman what he called the share, he said Gomere, 
which is evidently the “ vomer”’ of the Romans. Itis made with two ears 
jutting out, rising in the middle, with a back which he called Schiena., 
The wood of the plough, from the handle to the share, he called Ventale, 
a corruption of “dentale.” The whole was light and easily moved, as 
some of the ground where he was employed was of an open texture. It 
was made of elm, which is very abundant in this quarter, and was so 


made in former days (Virg. Georg. i. 170) : 
Kt curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri. 
The elm receives the shape of the crooked plough. 


As I was talking to him, I saw some hurdles at the side of the road, 
and inquired what was the use of them. I found that they were used 
as we do harrows, for levelling the ground. The ground on the side of 
the river is in parts hard, and requires to be broken with mallets before 
it can be smoothed for the grain. These are the “ viminez crates,” 
“ wicker hurdles,” of Virgil (Georg. i. 94). 

I do not know that the river Alento is entitled to the epithet noble, 
applied to it by Cicero, though it may in the winter season be swollen 
to a considerable stream; but at present it had not much water. There 
was no bridge nor boat; but as it did not seem to be deep, I plunged at 
once into the channel, and had no difficulty in reaching the opposite side. 
The road again began to ascend the valley, but as this was leading me 
away from a ruined tower, which I believed to be that of Castellamare 
della Bruca, and which I wished to examine, I struck out of the path 
into the fields. Here I fell in with a peasant at dinner with his wife, 
child, aud donkey, and I could not help thinking, ou looking at their 
miserable food, that the donkey fared the best of the party. Their dinner 
consisted of coarse bread and a flask of wine, which they were quite pre- 
pared to share with me. I did wrong, perhaps, in refusing to accept 
their offer, as the pleasure of conferring a favour makes all the world 
akin. From them I found that the gentleman for whom I had a letter 
of introduction resided about a couple of miles beyond the tower that I 
saw before me. The heat of the sun was now quite intolerable; and 
though I should have wished to have taken a glance at the ruins of 
Velia, which were close to the castle, it was impossible, as there was not 
even a tree under which I could rest. Besides, it was of no consequence, 
as I intended to return. I had now reached a sandy beach, of the same 
character as that near Pestum, and I had much difficulty in bearing up 
against the direct and reflected rays of the sun. I cannot express the 
delight I felt when I threw myself down under some antique olive-trees, 
which completely sheltered me. These olive-trees must be many 
centuries old ; their trunks were completely hollowed out, and they seemed 
to be chiefly nourished by their bark, which was immensely thick. At 
last, I mustered strength to proceed forward, and reached the house of 
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the gentleman whose hospitality I must put to the proof. Its exterior 
was in no way inviting, and its desolate appearance made me 8 

that it was uninhabited. I ascended by a rude stair to the dooy and 
after knocking some time I roused a boy, who had been asleep, and 


‘found that his master had gone to a neighbouring village, and would not 


return till evening. There was no locanda within several miles of Velia, 
and I was therefore obliged to take it for granted that he would be willing 
to receive me. I directed the boy to find some one by whom he could 
forward my letter, and I entered the house, which I found to consist 
only of two small apartments, almost destitute of furniture. My host 
usually resides in Naples, and only. occasionally comes down here for a 
few days to look after a small property which he possesses. In the lower 
part of the house he has a ae be. for extracting the juice from the 
olive-berries, as well as a wine-press. 

After a few hours’ rest, towards evening I sallied forth to visit the 
ruins of Velia, and proceeded again along the beach which I had passed 
in the morning. The evening breeze was cool and refreshing, being 
just sufficient to make the waves break on the shore with a quiet and 
peaceful murmur. , After leaving a few fishermen’s huts I saw no one, 
though in former times it must have been a joyous scene of human hap- 
piness. Velia was a Greek colony, which, we are told, was founded about 
B.c. 540 by some Phoceans of Asia Minor, who preferred exile with 
liberty to an enslaved country. In such matters, history is constantly 
repeating herself. The: Puritans acted the same scene many thousand 
years afterwards, and fled their country to enjoy freedom of religious 
worship, which, however, they were equally unwilling to grant to others. 
These Phoczeans found themselves unable to resist the power of Cyrus 
the Elder, and took refuge at this spot, which was at that time unoccu- 
pied, as itis now. The enterprise and industry of its inhabitants soon 
raised the city to importance, and one of the Greek schools of philosophy 
derived its name from Velia. In Roman times, the balminess of the air 
made it the residence of invalids, and Horace seems to have visited it in 
consequence of some weakness of his eyes. 


Que sit hiems Velix, quod coelum, Vala, Salerni, 
Quorum hominum regio, et qualis via; nam mihi Baias 
Musa supervacuas Antonius. 

Epist. i. 15, 1. 


Let me know what kind of a winter and climate you have at Velia and Sa- 
lernum, with what kind of inhabitants the country is peopled; for Antonius 
Musa, my physician, thinks that Bais is of no use to me. 


The last effort it made to attract the attention of the world was by pro- 
ducing the poet Statius about a.p. 61, and from that time its name is 
scarcely mentioned in history. J was curious, therefore, to see what 
time and the more destructive hand of man had left of this once-famous 
city. I reached the ruined castle, now called Castellamare della Bruca, 
evidently a fortress of the middle ages, of considerable strength before 
the invention of gunpowder. It must, at all times, have been the site of 
whatever work of defence the city possessed, as it stands on the highest 
ground where the hill terminates towards the sea. The city was placed 
behind it, partly along the top of the ridge and partly in the plain below. 
The walls may be traced imperfectly for a circumference of about two 
262 
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miles, constructed of large squared blocks of stone, placed over each other 
without cement, though not in the style of what is called Cyclopian 
architecture. That style of architecture was a rude and gigantic form of 
building,-where large polygonal masses of stone, unshaped by the hand 
of man, were fitted to each other without cement by their own super- 
incumbent weight. In Scotland, we are in the habit of ascribing every 
wonderful building to the Peghts, believed by the ignorant to be some 
supernatural beings ; so in Greece and Italy they considered the Cyclopes 
to be the authors of every edifice more than usually gigantic, and of 
whose erection they had no tradition. I looked anxiously for the remains 
of a temple to Ceres or Proserpine, which is mentioned by ancient writers. 
I saw nothing, however, to fix its position. There was, indeed, a small 
vaulted chamber, which I find that the peasantry called Catacombe, and 
which had something of the appearance of an inscription on its roof. J 
could trace one or two Greek letters, or what had some resemblance to 
them. Of the city itself nothing remains, except here and there founda- 
tions of edifices, respecting which there is no tradition. Many of the 
sepulchres have escaped, and the inscriptions upon them show that they 
are the receptacles of generations far apart. Some are inscribed with 
the earliest Greek characters, leading us back to the times of its founda- 
tion, while the ic jacet of another brings us down to the period of 
Roman dominion. J was much struck by the simplicity of a small 
monument raised by an affectionate parent to his beloved daughter. It 
was merely a white marble slab, with two full-blown roses engraved on 
it, and the inscription, “To Nike, daughter of Zoilus.” ‘I'his little 
monument had survived to bear witness to far-distant generations of love 
and affection, while sepulchres of far loftier pretensions had long ago 
mingled with the dust of those who had erected them. 

In the vicinity of the castle there were several buildings of a later date, 
and among them one which had been used as a chapel. One tower of the 
castle still remains, which I entered, and was proceeding to ascend a 
ruined staircase, when | found myself attacked in a way that makes me 
now laugh, though I do assure you that it was very distressing at the 
time. I was cov ered from head to foot by a host of stinging insects, and 
when I gave a glance at them I found them to be nothing else than 
fleas. You may suppose that I made a hurried retreat; but they were 
not to be got ‘rid of in this way, and I found myself in a state of the 
utmost torture. Luckily I was within a few hundred yards of the sea, 
and I had no way of relieving myself except by stripping and dashing 
into the water. Jn this way L; got myself put to tights, and, on inquiry, 
I found that the tower was made use of as a pig-fold, and that these 
insects are the result of the unclean state of such animals. I shall never 
be able to think of Velia without a shudder at the recollection of the 
torture I endured. This adventure put an end to my meditations, and I 
returned to the house, where I found my host waiting my arrival, and 
was received with great kindness. He apologised for not being able to 
give me better accommodation. I was glad, however, to find a roof 
under which J could put my head, however humble it might be. We 
spent the evening pleasantly in the open air, and were joined by several 
of his friends, one of them being an antiquarian, well versed in the 
literature and ancient state of his country. He told me that there was a 
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small village, about two miles distant in the interior, called Catona, where 
the ruins of ancient buildings are found, and it is supposed to be the site 
of the villa of Cato, which is mentioned by Plutarch (Cat. 20). He 
spoke also of a hili, called Li Candidati, on the declivities of which many 
ancient sepulchres had been found, so much so that he was inclined to 
believe that the inhabitants of Velia must have buried many of their dead 
here. I asked him where the Portus Veliensis, or harbour, could have 
been, as I saw no spot where vessels could have been anchored with 
safety; and yet Cicero, when he was fyiug from Rome after the asas- 
sination of Cesar, landed here, and tells us that he found Brutus with his 
ships at the river Heles. According to this gentleman, there were two 
ports: one close to the foot of the mountain, Lago di Castello, about a 
quarter of a mile from the sea; the other is called Porticello, at the 
mouth of the river. Close to it you see a column, in which there was an 
iron ring till very lately, to which the vessels had been moored. Virgil 
says (Ain. vi. 366), “ Portusque require Velinos,” “Seek the harbours 
of Velia,” as if there had deen several. 

While we were seated, 1 was astonished to observe the field before us 
sparkle with fire from a number of small flies which were flitting about. 
I was unable to lay hold of any, as they appeared to lose their phosphoric 
light as soon as they rested on any object. They called these flies 
Lucciole. I have little doubt that they are the insects referred to by 
Pliny (xviii. 66, 4), ‘‘ Lucentes vespere per arvacicendele. Ita appellant 
rustici stellantes volatus, Greci vero lampyridas,” ‘ Fire-flies shining in 
the evening through the fields. This is the name given by the peasantry 
to the sparkling flies, called by the Greeks lampyrides.” i am aware that 
the cicendele are usually considered to be glowworms; but the descrip- 
tion of Pliny seems more suited to these sparkling insects, with which the 
air appeared to be replete. 

The white hellebore, which Pliny (xx. 21, 2) speaks of as excellent, and 
as growing among the vines at Velia, is no longer found here, but grows 
abundantly on Monte Stella, which | visited yesterday. 

At last we parted, and, after a frugal supper of salad, toasted cheese, 
and sausage, | retired to rest. 


IV. 

Ir is, perhaps, as well that these letters wi!! not be able to reach you 
till you know that I am in comparative safety, as I have no doubt my 
friends would conjure up all sorts of dangers, that would exist nowhere 
except in their own imagination. All that I have seen of the people 
pleases me ; nothing can exceed the kindness and hospitality of every one 
with whom I come in contact, and if I had only seen the sun set from 
Mount Stella I should have considered myself amply repaid for whatever 
fatigue I have undergone. I perceive that mental energy can sometimes 
supply the place of physical exhaustion, and as I am anxious to visit the 
remains of the cities of Magna Gracia, which were placed along the 
south-eastern coast of Italy, I am determined to allow nothing, except 
positive illness or capture by the brigands, to prevent me from putting 
my plan in execution.; Till I actually see these much talked-of brigands, 
I shall believe them to be only men of buckram, and shall act as if they 
did not exist. 
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The Italians are obliged to keep very early hours at this period of the 
year, as the heat is so oppressive from eleven till three that they never 
think of venturing out. For the first two days I paid no attention to the 
heat, but I see that I must make arrangements to rest several hours at 
mid-day. My host and myself were on foot before daybreak, and pro- 
ceeded to the beach on a sporting expedition. I had observed yesterday 
several nets stretched from a number of poles, and had imagined that it 
was for the purpose of drying, though it seemed to me an unnecessary 
trouble. I find now, however, that it is with the view of catching quails, 
which come over from Africa at this period of the year in large numbers ; 
and as they are short-sighted creatures, and tired with their long flight, 
they fly up against these nets, and are either shot or so entangled in the 
meshes that they can be caught by the hand. They make an excellent 
dish, as I have often found at Naples, and from the conversation of my 
friends 1 perceived that they were considered a great delicacy. You will 
laugh to hear that I was furnished with a gun, who had never fired a 
more deadly weapon than a popgun ; but I thought that I should sink in 
the eyes of my friends if I confessed ignorance in such matters, and I re- 
solved to be very cautious as to the direction in which I pointed my 
weapon, and to be in no hurry to use it. When we reached the beach we 
found the servants already watching, and we were all stationed at different 
parts, to include as large a space as possible. You may be sure that I 
chose as distant a point as I could well do, that if my slugs did not kill a 
bird (a very unlikely feat) they might run no risk of doing mischief. Here 
we stood, immovable as statues, for upwards of an hour, but no quails made 
their appearance. They say that they are always preceded by a large 
quail, who is their leader, and whom they seem te obey. This is the 
“ortygometra” of Pliny (x. 33, 2); and they observe that they are more 
plentiful when the south wind blows. I have nothing of the sportsman 
in my nature, and soon got tired of watching. I was delighted when 
the overseer announced to us that we must give up all hopes this morning 
of having any sport, and I delivered up my gun to one of the servants 
with great pleasure. Quails are often caught here in great numbers, and 
they form an abundant article of food at this period of the year. I could 
not find that they suffer from this indulgence, though Pliny (x. 33, 4) 
assures us that quails live on poisonous herbs, probably hellebore, and 
that they are the only animal, besides man, who is afflicted with epilepsy 
—“ morbus comitialis.”” Many of my companions had arms, while others 
were prohibited from carrying them. This part of the country, it seems, 
was one which took an active part in the late unsuccessful revolution. 
An active surveillance is exercised over the inhabitants; and, what shows 
the little hold the government has over the country, this surveillance is 
over the richest and most respectable inhabitants. 

Some fishermen had landed, and I proceeded with my friends to view 
the result of their last night’s labour. They had not been very success- 
ful; and as this was Friday—un giorno magro, “a meagre day,” with 
all true sons of the Church—fish had a higher value than on any other 
day of the week. There was the same squabbling as to price that may 
be seen with the dealers in that article in every other country. At last 
a satisfactory arrangement was made between them, and I am sure that 
the poor fishermen had the worst bargain. The fish consisted chiefly of 
anchovy and sardine, called by them alici and sarde. From October to 
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the end of April these fish abound here. I was surprised to find a man, 
who had been watching their proeeedings, step forward and claim an 
item of the small sum they had received, as the tax imposed by govern- 
ment. I find that there is a regular guard of these tax-gatherers along 
the whole coast of Italy for collecting this paltry sum, and for prevent- 
ing the people from carrying off the smallest quantity of salt water from 
the sea. Salt is a monopoly in the hands of government, and produces a 
considerable revenue each year, which would be annihilated if the people 
were allowed to take salt water, and by mere exposure to the sun produce 
crystallised salt, It is necessary, therefore, for the security of the revenue, 
that this restriction should be maintained ; and when any infraction of the 
law is discovered, it is punished by imprisonment and fine. I wished to 
take another glance at the ruins of Velia, as my antiquarian friend of 
last night offered to accompany me and give me the benefit of his local 
knowledge. We were joined at the ruins by a gentleman on horseback, 
whom I found to be the proprietor of the ground, called Don Teodosio 
de Domenicis. He told me shat several of the tombs had been opened, 
and that they had contained coins, bracelets, small images, and urns, 
though I could not find that he possesses any of them. The government 
claims whatever is found in such excavations, and it makes every one 
cautious of confessing that they have such treasures. As there is always 
a great demand at Naples for antiques—so much so that there is actually 
a manufactory of such articles—it is likely, if he made any such dis- 
covery, he would dispose of them there. 

We first examined the south-east corner, where a number of sepulchral 
inscriptions are found. The first is a monument half covered with earth, 
with the figure of a naked man on horseback, having a sword or spear in 
his hand. Below is a Latin inscription, the first words of which only are 
legible: HIC IACET CALIMORPHVS. The remainder is still covered. It 
is said to be upwards of twelve feet in length, having been at one time 
uncovered. The next object in this quarter was an ancient tomb, built 
of rubble-work. The proprietor said that this tomb had never been 
examined. In this neighbourhood they find quantities of vases full of 
ashes; and, indeed, this seems to have been where the inhabitants of 
Velia were buried. The following inscription is found on a stone two 
and a half feet long, and nine inches broad : 


IKECiNc 


TACCAC 
ANSPor 


This is, in common Greek characters, ‘Ikeoins tis Saedvdpov—* To the 
memory of Ikesia, daughter of Sasandros.” These are names unknown 


to history. 
Again : 


6EMI 
SToV¥= 


This is, in common Greek characters, @ewords, which name is found in 
history as the son-in-law of Gelon (Liv. xxiv. 24, 29). 
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Again on a stone : 


KAHNOMAXof 
TOYAINYCIeY 


Which is, in Greek characters, KAnvoudyo rév Awvoiov—‘ Cleaomachus, 
son of Dinysius.”” Clenomachus is unknown; but Dionysius is a com- 
mon Greek name. 

The following inscription was on a marble slab, beautifully carved on 
the top with two roses : 


NIKACTANC DWIAN 


Which is, in Greek characters, Nixys ris ZoiA—‘‘ In memory of Nike, 
daughter of Zoilus.”” Nice is the Greek for our common name Victoria, 
and shows that the daughter of the Duke of Kent is not the first who 
has borne the name. We find many of the name of Zoilus, and more 
particularly a grammarian who was celebrated for the asperity with which 
he assailed Homer, from which he received the name of ‘Ounpoudoré. 
His name became proverbial for a captious and malignant critic : 





Quisquis es, ex illo, Zoile, nomen habes. 
Ovip, Rem. Am. 366. 


Whoever thou art, Zoilus, thou hast acquired a name from thy malignity. 


Again: Cc LJ % Deo 
NACTAC 


ATA®@0CEs 
Noy 


Which is, in Greek, Sw@pdvas rhs ’Ayaboeivov—“ In memory of Sophrone, 
daughter of Agathoeinos.” Neither of these names is known. 

My antiquarian friend pointed out what he thought might have been 
the Temple of Proserpine, and showed the holes through which oracles 
were delivered ; it appears to me, however, to be a building of the 
middle ages. Along the brow of the hill is the appearance of a paved 
road; and there is an ancient cistern, which has been modernised. 

The castle derives its epithet, Bruca, from a wood, which at one time 
extended nearly to the sea, but which is now seen at some distance up the 
valley of the Alento. The proprietor of the ground kindly invited me 
to dinner, and as he promised to show me some ancient inscriptions 
which he had discovered in excavating at Velia, 1 was not unwilling to 
accept his hospitality, particularly as 1 must allow the heat of the day to 
pass before 1 could proceed on my journey. I returned to my host to 
thank him for his kindness, and though he was anxious that I should 
remain the rest of the day, my time was too precious to allow of any 
sacrifice to mere pleasure. Accordingly I bade him adieu, and, shoulder- 
ing my knapsack, ascended the hill to the village Ascea, where I had 
agreed to dine. The declivity was covered with vines, olive-trees, fig- 
trees, aud oaks. This village was miserable enough, and contained only 
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one tolerable residence—that of the gentleman from whom I had received 
the invitation. I believe that he has accumulated his property chiefly b 
his own‘industry ; and his manners were of a far higher tone than an 1 
had yet met in my travels. Above his door he had inscribed, in legible 
characters, the two following sentences : 


La superbia é il carattere del villano. 
Pride is the character of the scoundrel. 


La miseria é il risultato del ozio e del vizio. 
Misery is the result of idleness and vice. 


This gave me some insight into his character, and our conversation 
tended to confirm me in my previous good opinion. He received me 
with great cordiality ; and though his house was deficient in many par- 
ticulars which we think necessary for our comfort, still it was the best I 
had yet seen. In the entrance-hall of his house my attention was drawn 
to the skin of a large wolf, which Don Teodosio had shot after it had 
killed fifty sheep. He says that they are still more numerous than sheep- 
owners like. The room into which I was ushered was the dining-room, 
and here I found three very beautiful girls busily employed in laying out 
the table for dinner. They turned out to be my host’s daughters; and I 
was not sorry to have accepted his invitation, as it enabled me to see a 
fine specimen of Italian beauty. I had as yet been unfortunate in that 
respect, and was beginning to have a poor idea of the ladies of this part 
of Italy; but the youngest of these girls was one of the most enchanting 
I had ever met with. Her figure was slight and well proportioned, her 
features oval, with arched eyebrows, and her smile most bewitching. In 
fact, it was well that my time was limited, else I verily believe that I 
should have committed all kinds of follies. At last dinner was announced, 
and we sat down to a plentiful display of food ; but I was amused to find 
that every dish consisted of fish, which was dressed in a variety of ways. 
It was Friday, and my host is a rigid observer of the rules of his Church, 
though, if he had known in sufficient time that he should have had the 
honour of my company, he would have taken care that some meat should 
have been prepared for me, as he was aware that we differed from him in 
that respect. I could not help smiling at the idea of their fasting on such 
food as was before me, and told him that I should have no objection to 
fast once a week on these conditions. I assured him that I could forgive 
the want of variety in the food, as his wine was first-rate, being a strong 
white wine, which he called Vernaccie, from the name of the grape from 
which it was made. In his garden I saw many pear and apple trees, with 
apricots, from which he said that he had always an abundant crop. Being 
an epicure in our commor strawberries, I inquired if he grew fragole ; he 
said that they are found in the mountains in the interior, but it was too 
hot near the coast. It was the custom of the house for the daughters to 
wait at table, at which I was not a little pleased, as, being a stranger, I 
received most marked attention. The eldest son was also a tine intelligent 
boy. I was strongly urged to remain till next day, and had difficulty in 
prevailing on myself to give a negative to their pressing invitations; but 
I kept to my resolution of moving forward as soon as the heat of the day 
was passed. 
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The sepulchral inscriptions in his house were the following : 


DM 
C’SEXTILIO+ OP 


PIONUVIRAQ'R 
MF:CLA VDIZA PC 
TITA: Colves/:CA,- 


This may be thus filled up: 


Dis Manibus (Sacrum). 
Caio Sextilio Oppio, 
Quatuorviro, Quinquennali 
Marci Filio. Claudia Potita 
Conjugs carissima. 


Sacred to the manes of the dead. 
To Caius Se xtilius ( p pli is, chie ‘f ini iistrat e and censor, the son of M: ircus, 
Claudia Potita his affectionate wife (has erected this monument). 


Oppius was quatuorvir, or chief magistrate, of Velia, and also censor, 
which was a still more dignified office, and could only be filled by those 
who had discharge d the other offices of the municipality. 


ANANIAC 

ZASANAP CO 

APIS TUN 
Y(oY 


Which is, in Greek characters, ’AXavidov Sacavdpov ‘Apurrav(os) uou— 
“To the memory of Alanidos Sasandres, son of Ariston.” Here again 
we have another of the family of Sasandros. 


Again : 

TERTIA 

ITAKIAE 

TOY AIoNY 

sloy 

It is curious to find here a mixture of Roman and Greek characters. 
This lady was the third daughter of Pakias, son of Dionysius; and you 
will observe that Dionysius is spelt here in the usual way, ‘which it is not 


in a former inscription, the letter o being dropped. 
At last I bade adieu to my kind friends, regretting that we should 
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never meet again, and proceeded on my solitary journey towards a small 
village called | Pisciotta, about eight miles distant. On i inquiry, I found 
that there were two roads by which I might approach it, one along the 
face of a perpendicular rock, and the other by the beach. The first would 
have been the most picturesque, and I was much tempted to choose it ; but 
I was not sure that I might not be overtaken by the dusk of evening, and 
I understood that the path was in some places so narrow that a false step 
would precipitate me many hundred feet below. It is only used in stormy 
weather, when the beach eannot be approached, as, though there are no 
tides, the wind sometimes drives the sea to the foot of the rocks. The 
country through which I was passing seemed destitute of inhabitants, as 
I met scarcely an individual, and saw no houses, It is the custom to 
congregate in villages for protection, aud this causes the country to have 
a desolate appearance. By degrees the hills approached the shore, and 
I then saw that it would be necessary to descend to the beach. I was not 
sorry that I had adopted this plan, as the rock was not continuous, but a 
succession of depressions and heights, up and down which I must have 
clambered with great fatigue. I crept along the bottom of this rocky 
coast for several “miles, and as I saw no sign of “human habitation, I began 
to fear that | might have missed the path leading to Pisciotta, which I 
knew to be situated a short distance from the shore. At last, towards 
sunset, I saw a tower which was to be my guide, and ina short time I 
met a police-officer, or gendarme, who of course demanded to know who I 
was, and whence I came. It is difficult at first to submit to these demands, 
as at home we come and go without any one making us afraid. Here, 
however, government keeps a sharp look-out on all travellers, and no one 
can leave his parish without a permit, which he is bound to show when 
he is called upon. I accordingly produced my passport to the two officers 
(for he had now been joined by another), and they could not deny that it 
was perfectly en réegle. They began to question me as to the object of 
my journey, but I declined to give them satisfaction, and demanded that 
they should conduct me to their superior officer. They were so little ac- 
customed to such cavalier treatment, as the whole country is at their feet, 
that they debated whether they should not arrest me. I showed, how- 
ever, no symptoms of fear, and threatened them with all kinds of punish- 
ments from their government if they dared to disregard my passport. 
At last they allowed me to proceed, and I ascended a sieep rock, partly 
by stairs and partly by a winding path, to the village Pisciotta. It was 
the largest which I had yet seen. The people stared and scarcely treated 
me with common civility when I inquired for the house of the judge, who 
is always the superior officer of the district. I did not like my reception, 
and was afraid that I had fallen into a nest of hornets. After making 
many mistakes, which I began to suspect arose from the intentional mis- 
direction of the inhabitants, I at last found the house of the judge, to 
whom I presented my passport, and stated that I] meant to remain in the 
village, if it were possible to find a bed. He consulted with his clerk, and 
they “agreed that Donna Laura would be able to accommodate me. Laura 
was a very ominous name. Think of the famed Laura, for whom Petrarch 
sung and sighed! I longed to have my doubts resolved, and, pleading 
faticue from my journey, T requested the servant to conduct me to the 
house of my hostess. I might have saved myself all anxiety on the sub- 
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ject, as you can scarcely conceive a more uninteresting figure, fat, round, 
and dumpy ; but she had a good-humoured face, and promised to give me 
a clean bed, as well as the best supper she could provide. Altogether, I 
believe I ought to be pleased with my good fortune. 

While I was waiting for supper, and feeling anxious to retire to rest, 
I was annoyed by three of the inhabitants making their appearance to 
pay their respects to me. I could well have dispensed with this honour. 
I could not, however, get rid of them without actual rudeness, as they 
were ushered into my presence without notice. One of them was a 
Frenchman, who had resided here for twenty years, and was now pre- 
paring to leave it, from the annoyance he received from government on 
account of his political sentiments. It appears that the government is 
afraid of an insurrection at this moment, and they are placing all 
suspicious persons under strict surveillance of the police. At one time 
there was a Masonic lodge at Pisciotta, in which the greater part of the 
inhabitants were enrolled; and as this is connected with the system of 
Carbonarism, it causes Pisciotta to be regarded with great suspicion by go- 
vernment. This may account for the insolent conduct of the gendarmes 
whom I had met. He apologised for the incivility with which 1 had been 
received by the inhabitants when ] was inquiring my way to the house 
of the judge ; ; they had imagined that I was the bearer of government 
despatches, and few of them feel good will to the underlings of office. 
This explained satisfactorily what had struck me so forcibly, and I find 
that I run no danger from brigands i in this part of the country. 

I can hear of no ancient remains at Pisciotta, though it is supposed to 
have been the site of the city Pyxus. They speak of a fine natural grotto, 
which they wish to show me to-morrow, and | have agreed to accompany 
them. 


¥ 


Tus morning my French friend was with me at sunrise, and we pro- 
ceeded to visit the natural grotto that he had spoken of the night before. 
I begin to suspect, however, that this was a mere pretext to detain me, in 
order that he might try to discover if 1 was not an English agent on a 
political mission, as he pushed me very strongly on such ‘subjects. After 
walking about a couple of miles along the hills, and through an unin- 
teresting country, we reached a place where the rrotto was said to 


be; but he could not find the entrance, and he asserted that it must 
have been blocked up. This was very teasing, as ] have no wish to add 
unnecessarily to my fatigues, and, besides, the freshness of the morning 
was spent in this “fruitless search. Neither did his conversation com- 
pensate for the delay, as he was a shallow, vain coxcomb, prating of con- 
stitutions and constitutional government with a volubility truly distressing, 
and with increased fluency from his entire ignorance of the subject. | 
may be doing him injustice, but I could not help suspecting that he was a 
spy, to find out if I had any ulterior object different from that which I pro- 
fessed. It is so unusual for a foreigner to visit this part of the country, 
that I can perceive that I am an object of curiosity to both the govern- 
ment officers and to their opponents. The latter consider all Englishmen 


their friends; but it would be absurd in me to intermeddle with the 
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internal affairs of a country of which I know so little, and I have as yet 
seen nothing to incline me to believe that the body of the people is fitted 
for a representative form of government. They are, indeed, dissatisfied, 
and I have no doubt that many of them would willingly see a change. 
On our return, we met the judge, who behaved with great incivility, pos- 
sibly from my intercourse with this Frenchman. I lost no more time, 


starting at once with a boy to conduct me to a spot said to be the tomb 
of Palinurus, interesting to classical scholars : 


Et statuent tumulum et tumulo solemnia mittent, 
Miernumque locus Palinuri nomen habebit. 


Till they propitiate thy offended ghost, 
And raise a tomb, with vows and solemn prayer ; 
And Palinurus’s name the place shall bear. 


Such are the words in which Virgil (En. vi. 380) records the fact of a 
tomb being erected to the pilot of /Eneas, who was drowned off this 
coast on his way to Latium. This is, no doubt, a mere fiction of the 
poet; still, even in Roman times they had a tradition that he was buried 
here, and I felt anxious to visit the site of his supposed tomb. The 
country through which I passed was partially cultivated; there was the 
same lonely and desolate appearance from the few inhabitants I met. 
The tomb is situated at a place called Torrione, near to the village 
Torracce, a few hundred yards from the shore, and three miles from what 
is called the promontory of Palinurus. It had very much the appearance 
of a ruined watch-tower, and however I might be inclined to believe it to 
be the spot so beautifully alluded to by Virgil, I confess that my belief was 
of avery doubtful character. It is, however, much resembling the tombs 
at Velia, though much larger, being filled up with stones and lime. At 
one time it was larger than it is at present, as the hill is covered with its 
remains ; and the peasants say that coins have been found, though they 
could show none. There is a chamber below, so filled with stones that 
it cannot be entered. On one side you see the remains of plaster, com- 
posed of small pieces of stone and lime. I think it an ancient building, 
but of what epoch it is impossible to say. It is a curious circumstance 
that there should be a fair held at this uninhabited spot on the 4th of 
August, for three days; aud one cannot help imagining that this may be 
a continuation of those meetings mentioned by ancient writers, at which 
games were celebrated in honour of Palinurus. The spot where the fair 
is held is marked by a small chapel and a clump of very aged trees, under 
whose branches the peasants assemble at a stated period to exchange their 
various commodities. 

I dismissed my guide, and lay down under the shade. It was a quiet 
and peaceful scene, but sad and melancholy. I regretted when I felt 
myself obliged to move forward. I was in a mood little inclined for 
exertion, and could have passed hours under thie shady retreat. I had 
still about six miles before I reached Centola, where I intended to remain 
for the day, as I meant to examine the promontory Palinurus to-morrow, 
My friend at Ascea furnished me with a letter of introduction to a gentle- 
man at Centola, so that I had no fear of being able to find accommo- 
dation. 

The country still continued to be uncultivated, and the bare white 
limestone rocks are disagreeable to the eye. The few peasants I met 
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looked strangely upon me, and were anxious to know on what errand I 
was bent. If I had attempted to explain it, I am sure that they would 
not have understood me, or else disbelieved my statements. 1 reached at 
Jast a small river called Molpa, the ancient Melphes, which I had some 
difficulty in crossing. Here was situated the sali mill, to which all the 

in must be sent to be ground. In every parish there is'a mill under 
the control of government, and it is in this way able to tax the people at 
its discretion. 

It was now past mid-day, and the heat was most exhausting, yet I had 
still a steep ascent to mount before I could reach Centola. Half way up 
the hill I came to a monastery, and I resolved to take shelter, if the good 
monks would admit a heretic. I rang the bell, and after some delay a 
young monk made his appearance, when I stated to him that I was a 
foreigner, and should be obliged to him if he would allow me to remain a 
short. time, till I had recovered from my exhaustion. He conducted me 
at once to the superior, who received me with great cordiality and polite- 
ness. He gave directions that dinner should be got ready, and regretted 
that it was not such as he could have wished, since the rules of his order 
compelled them to live in the most temperate manner. I was conducted 
to the refectory, a large gloomy hall, with two long tables and some 
rudely constructed woaden benches ; and here the inmates of the monas- 
tery crowded round me. They had no appearance of living on spare diet, 
being as jolly a set of fellows as could anywhere be met. “They eat twice 
a day—at eleven o'clock in the morning, and at seven in the evening. 
Three dishes were all they were allow ed—soup, maccaroni, and an ome- 
lette, with fruit in its proper season. Their garden showed that, whatever 
else they neglected, they paid due attention to horticulture. Any one 
might enter their society who could muster a sum of thirty ducats, about 
five pounds of our money; but there are only fifteen monks at present, 
who are supported principally by the voluntary contributions of the people. 

This monastery had, like many others, been suppressed by the French, 
and it has never recovered the blow it then received. They have a smal! 
library, chiefly of old theological works, in a confused and dirty state, 
showing that study formed no part of their duty; and I was amused when 
the superior apologised for its appearance by remarking that they had 
not found time to arrange it since they were visited by the French. 
They had been restored to their monastery for fifteen years. They in- 
quired if I were not a heretic; and when I acknowledged that I was what 
they so denominated, they expressed their regret that 1 should be doomed 
to eternal demustion. I asked if they did not think it sinful to receive 
me in their house ; when they remarked that I was uz womo, a fellow- 
creature, and that as God made the sun to shine on the just and the 
unjust, they had no right to refuse me the slight assistance they could 
afford me. When I] stated that I intended to remain the rest of the day 
at Centola, the superior pressed me kindly to accept of a bed, which, 
however, I thought it better to refuse, and to press on to Centola. 

Accordingly, I made my way to the syndic’s house, and found him to 
be a young man of pleasing manners. Having seen that my passport 
was regular, he invited me to accompany him to his brother’s house, and 
here they proposed that I should take up my residence for the night. 
They offered to prepare dinner, and when I refused on the plea of havi ing 
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already enjoyed the hospitality of the Capuchin friars, they brought out 
rosolio and prepared coffee for me. Nothing, in fact, oman exceed the 
genuine, unaffected kindness of these simple people. I declined, how- 
ever, their proposal to remain the night, and proceeded to deliver my 
letter; but the maid-servant who answered my summons had evidently 
been roused from her slumbers, and was in bad humour. She told me 
that her master was enjoying his siesta, and could not be disturbed, 
nor would she admit me within the house before her master gave per- 
mission. ‘There was no use disputing the point with her, nor did she 
indeed give me an opportunity, as she slammed the door in my face, and 
I imagine retired to finish her disturbed slumbers. Thus within an hour 
I had called up a variety of human passions and human feelings. What 
a contrast between the kindness of the monks and the unmannerly rude- 
ness of this girl ! 

I might have. returned to the house where I had been received so 
kindly ; there was little doubt, however, that they too were now enjoying 
their repose, as all other’ seemed to be doing, and I did not think it 
right to disturb them. Luckily, I found a tree, under whose shade I 
sat down. I made a pillow of my knapsack, and was soon soundly 
asleep. How long I may have reposed 1 know not, but several hours 
must have passed, as the sun was far advanced in its course when I awoke. 
I started up in some alarm to examine if all my goods were safe ; every- 
thing was right, and I felt quite refreshed by my slumbers. I returned 
to the house of the gentleman, and, having presented my letter, was re- 
ceived with the utmost kindness by the whole family. The lady of the 
house was particularly pleasing, and the house was soon crowded by all 
the respectable inhabitants of the village. We had a very interesting 
conversation on a variety of subjects, and, in return for the information 
I communicated to them respecting England and its customs, I gleaned 
all I could respecting their municipal system, which I find to be the fol- 
lowing : 

The office of syndic has a close resemblance to our provost, except 
that there is one in each parish here. Next to him in dignity are what 
they call Primo eletto and Secondo eletto, on whom devolves the govern- 
ment, if the syndic be incapacitated to act. ‘Those three magistrates are 
assisted by twenty-seven decuriones. The syndic is chosen by vote every 
third year from this council, but the election requires to be ratified by 
government. He is the president of his little council, and, with their 
concurrence, has it in his power to impose a variety of taxes to furnish 
money for the payment of the judge, the schoolmaster, and for the further- 
ance of internal improvements. Each parish has, besides, to pay a certain 
sum for the maintenance of the central government, but they are allowed 
to settle their local taxation as they please. Thus, at Sorento, on the 
Gulf of Naples, I found each ox had to pay fifteen carlini, equal to five 
shillings ; each cow, one shilling and sixpence ; and a sheep, eightpence. 
The right of baking bread—il dritto di panizzare—is taxed at one shilling 
and fourpence for every bushel of flour, or a measure somewhat about 
that size, called cantara; wine paid twopence per botto, or skin-full, 
It cannot, therefore, be denied that they have the management of their 
affairs very much in their own hands; and if they make few improve- 
ments, I scarcely think it fair to throw all the blame on the central 
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government. The great landed proprietors do not, as with us, mingle 
with their people, and lead the way in improvements. The great mass 
seem, in fact, to be without energy, and have no desire for anything else 
than to eat and sleep. There are afew men of highly cultivated minds 
who would wish to see their country take a higher va in the eyes of 
Europe, but the great body of the people are as yet unfitted for a repre- 
sentative form of | government. 

A certain number of their parishes form what they call a circondario, 
and to this a judge is appointed by the crown, who can settle all pecv- 
niary disputes where the sum is less than thirty pounds. His most im- 
portant business, however, is to receive and investigate all ‘accusations of 
political delinquencies ; ; and to us, who live under a government where 
such accusations are unknown, it is impossible to imagine how much 
suffering is caused by them. The whole police of the country is placed 
under his control. Many are under the surveillance of the police, and 
these poor individuals are compelled to present themselves morning and 
evening before the judge, or some deputy, to give an account of their 
proceedings. Their house may be entered at all hours; and I found one 
person who had had the honour of receiving three domiciliary visits in 
one night. In his case it had been without effect; but on examining some 
of his papers, a written translation of one of Voltaire’s works was dis- 
covered, and as he was mean enough to give up the name of the friend 
to whom it belonged, the latter was immediately arrested. It required a 
purgation of six months’ imprisonment to clean him of this juvenile per- 
formance, though he proved satisfactorily that it had been written during 
the military occupation of the French. 

Every province is divided into a certain number of districts, containing 
two or more circondarii, over which presides a criminal judge, whose 
business it is to investigate all matters of a more serious nature. He 
collects the information, and brings it before the supreme court of judi- 
cature at the capital of the province. An appeal lies from it to the court 
at Naples ; and if the offender has sufficient money, itis said that, except 
in political offences, he runs no risk of being punished, however flagrant 
may have been his crime. 

The general price of agricultural labour in this part of Italy agrees 
with what I found to prevail in every other part of this country. The 
day-labourer receives one carlin, or fourpence of our money, with three 
meals. 

A very general complaint is the system of listening to anonymous 
informations, and compelling the individual to prove his innocence with- 
out confronting him with his accuser. I met one poor man who had 
been imprisoned five months on the information of a private enemy ; and 
he was at last released, from the impossibility of proving anything against 
him, though he still continued to be narrowly watched. 
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IDALIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” “ STRATHMORE,”* &c. 





Book THE FIFTH. 


RIEN QUE TOI. 


CHAPTER III. 


“THE DEVIL TEMPTED ME, AND I DID EAT.” 


In the Neapolitan palazoletto, which was famous in Neapolitan society 
as the residence of Victor Vane, the light of the summer morning made 
its way through half-closed Venetian blinds, the odours of orange and 
myrtle were heavy to oppression on the air, the waters beat a lulling 
measure below, at the foot of the little marble pier; it was still, soft, 
indolently charming, slumbrously restful in the noontide hush; yet he 
himself—commonly so calm, so languid, so supreme an artist in the 
science of lazy pleasures—had no repose in it or in his own life. He was 
pacing up and down the chamber that opened on the terrace with a rest- 
less impatience, a feverish irritation with all things that were about him. 
He drank down some claret fresh from the ice ; it seemed to have no cool- 
ness in it; he twisted some hothouse grapes asunder, and they seemed to 
parch his mouth ; he smoked an opium-filled narghilé, and flung the tube 
away with a curse; the nicotine had lost its charm, and irritated where 
it was wont to soothe; he walked to and fro with anger at himself; 
then at last he flung himself down on a couch, with his head dropped 
on his hands, and sat there immovable many moments, with a quick 
shudder running through his limbs, and the silence about him like a dead 
intolerable weight. For now that his work was done he loathed it ; now 
that he had betrayed her, he could have killed himself; now that’he had 
given her over to captivity and torture, he was haunted, and wrung, and 
maddened with the houmiae that for ever pursued him. Yet—he would 
not have undone it if he could; he would not have foregone his revenge 
had it lay in his power; since she was denied to him, he loved to know 
that she suffered, that she had pain, and fetters, and shame, that she 
would live to wish to God she had listened to his love, and to feel the 
cost of having mocked him and repulsed him. He would not have 
undone it. 

She had refused him all the sweetness of passion; he would not have 
loosened his hand on its vengeance. Since she could never be his, let her 
lose all likeness of herself, and perish as she might! There was fierce- 
ness enough in him to feel that ruthlessly ; there was sufficient savage- 
ness in him beneath the polish of the world and the serenity of his egotism 
to be eager—thirstily and brutally eager—to know that what was beyond 
his reach, what he loved vainly, what he desired unavailingly, would be 
scourged, and defaced, and insulted, and shut out from all place on the 
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earth. And yet, though he had given her up to her suffering, and would 
not, had he owned the power now, have released her from one pang of 
it, he suffered himself—suffered a torture not less than that to which he 
had delivered her. He knew the doom that would be hers under the 
revenge of a Church and a State so bitterly incensed against her; he 
knew that the net which had enclosed her would never unloose to let 
her issue with her life; he knew that if she ever came forth from the 
captivity into which he had betrayed her, it would only be when bondage, 
and stripes, and the companionship of infamy, and the appreach of age, 
would leave no trace on her of all which she once had beer ; he knew— 
for against them all his hatred had been borne and his skill arrayed—the 
full meaning of the ty rannies of Bourbon and of Rome: and there were 
times when his passion endured agonies at the memory of the scourge 
that would cut the fairness of her skin, of the rough hands that would 
unveil her beauty, of the gaol-ruffians who would strip the delicate 
raiment off her limbs, of the villanous glances that would gloat unchecked 
on her fallen loveliness. Mercy he had none; such love as he had borne 
her was of the character to change into a relentless and envenomed hate ; 
but it was passion still, and there were times when the thought of her 
yielded up to her adversary’s will, and buried for ever beneath the 
stones of a dungeon-vault, drove his own revenge back into his heart, 
‘and tortured him not less than they could her. Moreover, he had 
betrayed her; he had sold her into the hands of her foes, and though 
the subtle art of silken treachery had long been a science in whose 
proficiency he took his highest pride, there was manhood and there was 
dignity enough in him to make his forehead burn with a red flush of 
shame when there rose in remembrance before him the haughty, radiant 
challenge of her eyes, to make him long to know her dead in her youth, 
so that those eyes should never be turned on him in accusation and 
rebuke. 

“ Ah, God!” he muttered in his teeth, where he lay with his head 
sunk on his arms, “if she would only have believed I loved her !” 

That was the one bitter misery which had goaded him on to his crime. 
For once in his life he had been in earnest ; for the sole time, from his 
boyhood up, an emotion genuine, however alloy ed, had risen in him. In 
what he had felt for Idalia he had been true, with a truth he had never 
known before ; for her he would have become anything that she had 
bidden him ; to win her he would have endured and aditeved all tasks 
she could have pointed out ; and in the single hour in which this sincerity 
and this reality had possessed him, his own sceptical mockery had recoiled 
on him in hers; he had been powerless to induce her to hear one beat 
save that of egotism in his heart; he had been powerless to make her 
credit one throb of love or loyalty in him. That she should have rejected 
him he would have pardoned her; that she disbelieved him was the iron 
which went so far down into his soul, and changed every desire in him into 
one deadly thirst—the thirst for his vengeance and for her destruction. 
She had contemptuously doubted the force of his love. Well! he had 
said in his teeth that she should feel that force—feel it in the weight of 
fetters, in the burden of i ignominy, in the oppression of dungeon solitude 
—feel it till she cursed the day that ever she braved it and mocked 


at it. 
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Awhile ago, and Victor Vane would have laughed in the beard of any 
man’ who should have told him that such barbaric folly, such desert 
passions as these, could ever blind and rule him. Now he never resisted 
their sway, but let them burn out his strength and consume his intellect 
as they would. There were times when he shook opiates into his wines 
with a hand that recked little whether it shook too little or too much, and 
would have poured out a death-dose without a tremor; times when 
ambition seemed worthless as fairy-gold, and he loathed life because life 
could never yield to him the beauty of one woman. All who once loved 
Idalia drank of a mandragora that left them little of their natures, nothing 
of their wisdom. Even he had no autidote against it, but let it steal 
away his brain and pour its fire through his limbs till the soft courtier 
grew a brute, till the subtle politician became a fool, till the gentleman 
turned a traitor. 

A sound in-one of the many chambers leading off from the terrace- 
room in which he was, roused him. He was still too much governed by 
long habit and discipline not to recover himself instantly. Whatever he 
felt was only given way to in loneliness; no looker-on could see any 
change in his delicate, immutable face, in his soft, calm smile, in his easy 
velvet indolence; he would have profited little by his long study of the 
world if he could not have held his own in finesses to the last. 

Into the apartment, with little ceremony and no apology, Conrad 
Phaulcon came. His disguise was perfect; he was used to assume one 
at any hour and for any need ; and in the dress of a melon-seller, with 
his fair skin stained and his auburn beard dyed black, his closest friend 
might have passed him by, his sworn foe failed to challenge him ; he 
neither paused to watch nor ask if his host penetrated the mask as he 


swept up towards Vane, his mobile mouth working, and his large brown 
eyes aflame. 


“Ts this true ?” 

Victor Vane had known him before he had heard his voice, and was 
on his guard; he shrugged his shoulders where he leaned against the side 
of the vine-shadowed window. 

“You incarnate volcano! you will destroy us all some day! An 
ostensible melon-seller foreing his way in to me iu this fashion! Have 
you ever stopped to remember what the household can think?” 

‘Felix admitted me, and I gave him the password,” said the Greek, 
rapidly. ‘ But, answer me, for God’s sake, what of Idalia ?———” 

‘‘What of her? Why, this of her, caro, that she is the subject for a 
tragic study by that eminent artist Monsignor Giulio Villaflor, to which 
you will form’a compavion picture if you trust to a basket of melons to 
pass you unnoticed through Naples.” 

The words were quite cool, quite unstudied, with just enough of regret 
in their half-languid banter to keep them from being mockery, Conrad 
Phaulcon’s fine frame shook passionately as he heard; under the olive 
dye his cheek grew ashen ; he threw himself down and sobbed like a 
child, wept as if his heart would break, in all a woman’s uncontrolled 
emotion. 

His friend stood looking at him some moments in silence with a certain 
impatient disdain. This Greek, handsome as an Apollo, cruel at times as 
a Nero, and stained deep with many a crime, was yet as a child in 
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the sight of the more controlled and astute Englishman; a child in 
cowardice, in impulsiveness, in caprice, in tyranny, in emotion, with all a 
child’s unguardedness, recklessness, mobility, an love of torture. 

‘‘ Naturally, you regret !’’ he said, at last, very softly ; “you have not 
even killed your goose with the golden eggs yourself, my poor Conrad, 
but see bird and gold both stolen at a blow! Very naturally, you 
re t!” 

The silken irony, the mockery of pity, stung Phaulcon like a shot; he 
started up, dashing the waves of his hair out of his eyes, while great 
drops of dew stood on his forehead. 

“Can you credit me nothing better than that ?” 

“Caro mio, how can I credit you with anything better than caring 
for money? It is the one prudential virtue which the “world does 
crown !”’ 

The Greek’s teeth crushed his silken beard, while his features quivered 
with the vivid, uncontrolled emotion of his changing temperament. 

* Great God! I am not thinking of her wealth ; I think of her—of 
my own sins to her, of her beauty, of her genius, of her life.” 

His voice sank in a deep sob; ‘he spoke but the truth for the moment ; 
he thought for the instant not of himself, but of Idalia ; not of his own 
danger, not of his own loss, but of her torture. He loved her in his 
wayward, tyrannous way ; and for a while the love alone remained with 
him. 

“She is in the power of Villaflor?” he said, fiercely ; remorse was 
in him, and remorse made him long to wreak some savage vengeance 
somewhere, he would have little cared how or on whom. 

“They say so,” said Vane, seating himself, and drawing some Bur- 
gundy towards him. ‘You know, I dare say, as much as I do. It has 
been a terrible blow to us; suspends every thing for a while; to keep 
quiet, and cover as much as we can, is all we shall be able to do. There 
was great carnage at Antina, and the arrests swept off all the musketry 
spared—among them your loveliest Countess. Indeed, she was doubtless 
the chief object of all.”’ 

“Where have they taken her ?” 

He spoke in his throat ; at that moment he would have rather had a 
hundred balls fired into his own breast than have heard this of the 
woman he had so pitilessly chained and tormented. 

“ Poverino! how can we tell? It is not the fashion of the court to 
disclose its secrets, nor of Monsignore to let profane eyes see where his 
nets are spread.” 

His voice was unmoved, and almost careless, though it wore a natural 
gravity of regret, but in his heart he endured an agony greater than 
the man before him felt; the thought crossed him, to what fate would 
the Prince-Bishop devote a captive of the sex and the years and the 
charms of the prisoner he had betrayed to him ? 

Conrad Phaulcon’s hand clenched ; the muscles of his throat and chest, 
where the loose shirt of the contadino left them to view, swelled to burst- 
ing. Idalia was his treasury, his sovereignty, his world, his sceptre ; with- 
out her he was nothing ; of her he had made with a twisted mixture in 
him of fear and homage, of tyranny and weakness, of hate and love, an 
Empress who to him alone out of ail the earth was a slave, an enchanted 
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wand with which he summoned what he would, an idol that he treated 
as hunters treated their statue of Pan when they reviled him because 
they needed more wealth than he gave, and yet feared him with a strange 
mingling of dread, of reverence, and of jealous love. 

‘‘Villaflor ?”’ he said, hoarsely. ‘“ That Satan of the Church? Better 
she had gone at once to her death. Are you sure? How can you know?” 

Vane had let slip in a momentary incaution the name of his great 
priestly confederate ; he veiled the indiscretion with his finest tact. 

“ How can | doubt ?” he said, with an acrid impatience that passed 
well enough for aversion to a mutual and omnipotent foe. “ Was Giulio 
Villaflor ever absent from such errands as those? Did his brain ever 
fail to hatch such plots as those, by which the maskers of Antina were 
entrapped, however little his hand might be seen, or his will be guessed 
in them? His special hatred always bore down on the Countess Vassalis; 
there is no more doubt that he works beneath this, if he do not wholly 
originate and govern it, than there is doubt that the sun is shining out 
yonder.” 

Phaulcon swore a mighty oath in his teeth as his lips shook, and his 
face flushed purple. 

“Tf he harm her, I will find my way into his palace and drive a 
dagger down his throat, if he stand at the altar itself !” 

Victor Vane laughed ever so slightly. 

‘“* Carissimo ! what would that avail, except to have you hanged, or 
disposed of in a still less humane fashion? Be reasonable. Tragedy 
will avail nothing. If you killed Giulio Villaflor, there would remain a 
score of monsignori to take his place and play his cards. The arrest of 
Madame de Vassalis is a terrible stroke for us—we could better have 
afforded to lose fifty men than to lose your irresistible Idalia; at the 
same time we shall not better her, and we shall surely imperil ourselves 
and all our projects, if we go rushing about like men in a melodrama, 
slaying priests and calling on the gods for vengeance.” 

‘What! You would have us stand calmly by in inaction while she 
may be—may be * The words choked him; he knew what the 
power of Giulio Villaflor meant to all, meant above all to a woman. 

“Inaction! What action can you suggest ?” 

The Greek was silent; his swift thoughts swept far over a thousand 
schemes that rose only to bear with them the sentence of impossibility. 

“ T—as eagerly as yourself—would be the first to try all things, and 
to risk much in the service of the Countess Vassalis,” pursued Vane, with 
the soft, even almost unnatural calm which he had held throughout his 
interview with the Roman prelate. “ But, frankly, 1 see nothing that is 
to be done with any sort of benefit. To penetrate the secrets of the go- 
vernment will take time, and, what we have very little of, money; to 
avow ourselves her partisans will be only at once to share her imprison- 
ment and be lodged in the casemates yonder; to attempt a rescue re- 
quires the one thing we do not possess—knowledge of where she has been 
taken. What remains? We are as helpless, so far as I can see, as if 
their chains were already about our limbs. There is nothing for it—yet 
at least—except to wait and watch.” 

Phaulcon sank down again, with his head drooped and his hands locked 
savagely one in another. | 
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“You are right, I dare say,’ ’ he said, bitterly ; “‘and very cautious ! 
But—you never loved her.” 

There was not even the flicker of an emotion, not the faintest flush on 
his companion’s face ; but a smile passed for a second over Victor Vane’s 
lips; he had not loved her!—he whose thwarted love had betrayed 
her to her fate! The Greek’s utter ignorance was almost ludicrous to 
him. 

es Your heart and your conscience have come into sudden play, Conrad 
mio,” he said, indolently. “I never knew before that you kept such 
rococo weaknesees : no one would have accused you of them !” 

“ Well! I have been guilty enough to her!” he answered, s sullenly, 
with a dark red flushing his cheek; he was ashamed of his better emotion, 
és the man he was with now had always made him ashamed of any purer 
or higher touch that lingered in him. 

“It is rather late in the day to think of that !” 

“ Too late !—my God !” : 

A terrible remorse was on him, passing, fitful, evanescent, but very 
passionate, very contrite, whilst it was in its first poignancy, whilst he 
thought of the ‘ghastly doom in which had closed the splendid life that he 
had made and marred, the career to which he had wooed and to which 
he had enchained the brilliance and the power of Idalia—a remorse in 
which he suffered acutely ; in which the uncertainty and the peril of her 
unknown fate were tantanes to him; in which-he seemed very vile, very 
accursed in his own sight. 

His friend looked on impatiently ; it incensed him to see this callous, 
thoughtless, tyrannous, unscrupulous Greek moved by her danger thus ; 
it made his own traitor-shame weigh heavier on his heart. He did not 
lose his self-command ; but he spoke almost insolently, on the spur of the 
misery that he choked down out of sight. 

“ Your beautiful Countess is too fair for the scourge and the cell, there 
is no doubt of that. I dare say she won’t be condemned to them. Giulio 
Villaflor has too good a taste for such dainty paintings to shut them in 
solitude; he will not be likely to let so rare a flower wither in a prison- 
court. Miladi Idalia has better coin to buy indulgence with than all the 
gold of Europe !” 

In his own wretchedness it was a cruel relief to him to fling dishonour 
at the woman he had betrayed, and to torment the man whose self- 
accusing contrition made him feel more sharply his own baseness. 

Conrad Phaulcon started up impetuously, with deadly blasphemies mut- 
tered under his breath, as he paced the chamber like a leopard lashed to 
fury. 

“You do not know Idalia,” he said, savagely. ‘She would die 
sooner be 

Vane laughed a flippant, nonchalant, silv ery laugh. 

* Oh, caro, fair women are not so enamoured of “the ugliness of Death; 
and—as for the rest—she has gone very far for the sake of public hberty ; 
she will scarce grudge a good price for personal freedom. Not know 
Idalia? Altro! Idon’t think, with all your title to her confidence, that 
you know her very thoroughly yourself, Perhaps she will treat with 
Villaflor de couronne & couronne. We are playing a losing game; she 


will have the tact of her sex and go over to the stronger side. She is far 
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more fit for courts than for conspiracies. She could make good terms, I 
have little doubt, and I would back her to match the Bishop in subtlety, 
—lI could scarcely give as much praise to any one else in Europe.”’ 

“ You mean that———” 

‘That she will forsake us and coalesce with the royalties. All women 
are rakes at lieart, as Pope says, and he should have given an alliterative 
line to it,—all women are royalists. They may talk Tiberalism, but they 
are Optimates to the core, and adore a despot, public or private. Madame 
de Vassalis will see herself in imminent danger; she will barter herself 
and her knowledge and her power to buy her emancipation. Not a doubt 
of it. She is a republican; she is of the advanced school ; she is ‘ of us’ 
—oh yes! But she is a woman of the world, a wonderfully clever one 
too, and she will do what is expedient, and never die for a chimera.” 

He more than half believed what he said ; he saw far into Idalia’s cha- 
racter, but not far enough to fully gauge its depth. He had, moreover, 
a natural disbelief in the existence of any nature proof against a bribe, or 
capable of preferring a creed to a sovereiguty. The Greek looked at him 
with a fiery, scorn. 

“ You think that? I tell you that rather than play for one hour into 
the hands of the King or the Church, Idalia would suffer a hundred 
deaths. Her word is her bond, and treachery has no place with her; she 
will never buy liberty by a renegade’s cowardice » 

“Sublimely virtuous, garo, but—scarcely true, I fancy. Miladi is too 
world-wise to be an idealist.” 

He spoke carelessly : but such conscience as was in him, and all man- 
liness that had not been polished away by the plane of sophism and of 
expediency, were pierced to the quick by the words that unwittingly 
stung him so closely. 

“A propos,” he weut on carelessly, “I dare say that the Court, 
having snared her, would be willing to treat with you. What do you say, 
amico mio? You have not made a very good thing of Liberalism; would 
you try Absolutism for a time, and change the Phrygian bonnet for a 
Neapolitan coronet ?” 

Conrad Phaulcon started, and flashed his luminous eyes on him, as 
though some insult had been flung in his face. 

“< I! ” 

“‘ Well—you. If they do not take you prisoner too, you may conclude 
very good terms just now, in all probability. Our party is bruised, but 
not killed. We have danger enough in us to render us worth bribing, 
though not strength enough to give us a straw’s weight of success. 
Under the circumstances, you might make a very lucrative bargain. There 
is no reason on earth why a democratic condottiero like you, my good 
Conrad, should not be metamorphosed into a courtier and a son of the 
Church. What do you think of it?” 

Phauleon’s eyes had fastened on him throughout his speech with a 
glistening light that he—he who had told the Prince-Bishop that he could 
buy this man at a moment’s notice—had construed as the eagerness for 
change, for security, and for a costly bribe, of an avaricious and reckless 
adventurer. As he ceased, the Greek’s rich voice broke across his final 
words like thunder. 

“ By Heaven, if I thought you spoke in earnest I would kill you where 
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you sit! If I did such villany as you hint at, I should deserve the shot 
or the’steel that would find its way to me as surely as night follows day. 
You tempt me to such shame—you !” 

Victor raised his hand with a slight warning gesture; the gesture that 
controlled his companion’s tumultuous passions like a spell. 

“ Why not ?—to try you? Frankly, caro, I scarce gave you credit for 
such sublimated idealogy and self-devotion. Do you mean to say that 
you would rather swing or be shot by the Bourbons to-morrow than get 
a court place and an Italian title?” 

He spoke with a contemptuous, incredulous insolence; he would as 
soon have expected Vesuvius to vomit gold and diamonds as to find any- 
thing like loyalty and probity in the man he dealt with—a man who 
checked at no crime, and knew no contrition. 

The Greek flushed restlessly and painfully under the brown dye of his 
skin. 

“ Sneer as you will,” he said, sullenly, “1 have so much conscience in 
me, whether you believe it or not. I am vile enough, I dare say, but I 
am not so vile as that. There are few sins I have not plunged into, 
there is not one that I fear; but a renegade I never was yet, and never 
will be. By Heavens! if I felt myself turning traitor, if I thought that 
my strength would fail me to keep true, I would set the mouth of a 
pistol against my own head before my lips had time to dishonour me with 
one word that could be taken for yielding !”’ 

In the moment he was true; in the moment the one grander, higher 
thing in his nature asserted its domination ; with all his falsity, his guilt, 
his ruthlessness, his baseness—and these were very black—he was loyal 
to an idea, he was faithful to a bond. He would betray others without 
a scruple, but he would not turn a traitor; he had so much still left of 
affinity with the codes and the freedom that he’ ostensibly served. It 
went far to redeem him, all warped and erring though it was—went far 
to raise him above the higher intelligence and the finer subtlety of the 
man who tempted him. 

Victor Vane heard him with an acrid wrath; this madman, this tool, 
this wax in his hands, this guilt-stained adventurer, whom he thought no 
more of than he thought of any pistol that he could use as he would, full 
of danger to others, but to him a mere toy of wood and of steel, shamed 
him, stung him, escaped from him. What Conrad Phaulcon shrank 
from as too foul to stoop to must be foul indeed ! 

‘“‘T congratulate you on your Spartan nobility, mon cher,” he said, 
indolently, with that covert sneer which the Greek had learned to dread 
as a hound dreads the lash. “J did not know there was anything you 
had scruples about, but I am glad there should be ;—it is a new expe- 
rience! I take your assurances, however, cum grano salis ;—you are 
quite wise to make them so fervently, seeing that, as you observed, a 
shot or a stab would follow your desertion as surely as night follows day. 
And now, you will allow me to remark that you are very imperfectly dis- 
guised, that you will involve me very disagreeably if you are discovered 
here, and that I shall thank you to remove yourself from Naples at 
once.” 

“ But Idalia ?”’ 

“You can serve Idalia in nothing by putting yourself and every one 
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else in jeopardy. The Church has her; the Church does not lightly let 
go “ prey. All that can be done, you are sure, will be done——” 

66 a A 

Victor lifted his hand again; a very slight gentle movement, but 
before it the fiery impetuosity, the mutinous impatience, of the Greek fell 
into a soldier's submissiveness, a spaniel’s docility. In their armies there 
were many ranks, but there was only one discipline—implicit obedience 
and silence unto death. If his chief had bidden him throw himself from 
the heights of Tiberio, Phaulcon would have cast himself headlong down 
without a question, when once they stood on the ground which that slight 
gesture warned him they were on now—the ground of authority on one 
side, of obedience on the other. 

‘Leave all to me. And for the present quit Naples while you can— 
if you can. Go to the old quarters at Paris immediately, and there 
await instructions. Adieu !” 

Conrad Phaulcon’s eyes looked at him with a piteous entreaty ; he did 
not speak, but the great muscles of his throat swelled and throbbed, and 
his nervous hands clenched; the mute appeal spoke better than any words 
his prayer against that merciless dismissal. 

“Go, caro,” said his tyrant, gently; but the gentleness was immutable 
and cold. “If you feel such tenderness for your fair Countess, you 
should not have drawn her into such dangerous paths. Make yourself 
easy ; she can take care of herself; there are few men—and I doubt if 
Giulio Villaflor be one of the few—who can match the wit and the 
science of Idalia. Now, go; your presence is embarrassing, and your 
melons are a blunder; but you always would be so impetuous! Bon 
voyage ; and if the Bourbonists should stop you on the way, remember— 
and die mute. An unpleasant and discourteous allusion, I confess; but 
one must face possible contingencies.” 

Conrad Phaulcon looked at him one moment with a fierce glare under 
his curling silken lashes; but for the bond that bound and the authority 
that fettered him, he would have tossed up the Northerner’s slender 
frame in his strong lithe arms, and dashed on the marble without those 
subtle astute brains that baffled and that ruled him. Then he dropped 
his head as a chidden hound drops his—and went. 

Alone, his chief sat motionless, his eyes fixed, his arms resting on the 
table before him, his face white and rigid as though its delicate = 
were the profile of a marble bust. He had been bitterly stung, though 
he had never shown it; he had been deeply moved, though he had 
given no sign of it. This lawless tiger, this velvet-skinned wild brute of 
an Athenian, this reckless, worthless adventurer, this mountain-thief, 
who shot men as willingly as he shot sea-birds, had flung off treachery 
as a villany too black for him; and he—a scholar, a gentleman, a wit, a 
man who ridiculed the barbaric errors of crime, and who knew that he 
had in him intellect to compass the statecraft of half a world—had found 
no issue for his ambitions, no crown to his career, no end for his attain- 
ments, except a traitor’s shame! No rebuke from pure or lofty lives 
would have made him feel his own degradation so deeply as the revolt of 
the man whose hardened guilt he had known so long, and whose scruples 
he had never before rien check at any baseness that was offered him ; 


the man in whom he had himself killed all remnant of better instincts, 
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- whom he had looked on as a mercenary, to be hired at will for any 
infamy, by whichever side could bid the highest . No scorn from those of 
stainless honour or of blameless deeds could eins cut him so unendurab]l 

as the contempt for his own sin of renegade betrayal which had flashed 
aiial the glance and lashed him in the words of the Greek, whom he had 
known steeled to all remorse and careless of all dis 

“ Faugh !” he thought, with a disdainful bitterness that availed little 
to reconcile him to himself; “his is just such bastard -honour, such 
childish folly, as we see a thousand times over in the most shameless 
scoundrels of Europe. The brigand murders at his fancy, and reverences 

a leaden saint in his hat; the brutes of the Abruzzi flay their prisoners, 
pon pray to the Madonna; the soldiers of the Pope ‘kill women and 
children as they would cut the throats of pigs, and tremble when their 
master blesses them on Easter-day ;—it is all over the world, that trash 
of superstition, that fit of spurious repentance, that ague-attack of pol- 
troonery which men, because they are ashamed of it, ” dignify into con- 
science or creed! He would sell his soul to the devil if there were such 
a thing as a devil, and yet he prides himself on clinging to an idea 
which he has never followed except for the sake of adventure and self- 
interest, and to a cause which he has never embraced except as a vent for 
his own listlessness and discontent! And men call that king of straw, 
that random folly, that weakness cloaked in borrowed purples, honour !” 

But the ironies that he wove to himself, the contempt in which he 
strove to steep and still the pangs of shame that Conrad Phauleon’s 
single virtue had awakened, had little potency. He was a gentleman, 
and the disgrace of his sin was as gall to him, Sudutibee of that 
humiliation and unendurable hatred for his own act which made Iscariot 
slay himself, findmg no value in the silver pieces for whose glitter he had 
wrecked his peace and sold the guiltless, smote even through the ice-mail 
of his graceful callousness, the steel cuirass of his worldly policies. 

And—though cowardice had no place in him, as it had in the fiery but 
mobile temper of Phaulcon—a shiver ran through him as he thought of 
those words—“ the shot or the steel that follows the renegade, as the 
night follows the day.” He knew that they were no hy per bole, no 
metaphor; he knew that men who were false to the political Order of 
which they were sworn, died so by that Order’s vengeance, almost as 
surely as darkness falls on the sun’s setting—died with a dagger-stroke 
in the dark nights of Rome, a pistol-shot in the gay chambers of Paris, 
a blow from behind i in the riotous carnival times of Venice ; died where- 
ever they were, struck by unerring hands, and knowing that it was but 
wild justice for their own Judas sin, though the world saw in their fall 
but some common street scuffle, some murder of continental lawlessness, 
some thief’s assassination for a few gold coins. 

He knew it, and a chill tremor passed over him as he mused. But a 
few months before a young sculptor had been found at the door of his 
studio in Rome with a great wound slashed across his breast, and the 
blood choking his voice, so that he died speechless. The talk of the day 
had drafted that death in amongst the deeds of violence that Roman 
thieves will deal iu, and babbled of the insecurity of life under the Papal 
tenure, and of the ‘ead fate of the young genius struck down for a few 
bajocchi on his own threshold. Victor had been aware, as many like 
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him also, that no Roman thief had been the dealer of that stroke home 
to the lungs as the sculptor felt his way up the dark winding staircase, 
whose blackness the oil flicker of a single lamp only rendered deeper 
gloom; but that it had been a pitiless vengeance for an oath taken in 
boyhood, and in manhood broken. 

He knew it; wherever he went, whatever he did, howsoever high he 
rose in eminence, whatsoever fruitage he gathered from the seeds of 
treachery, the possibility of that doom would pursue him, the dread of it 
would haunt him—a worse fate than the stroke itself, sharply and swiftly 
dealt. The sword would ever hang above his head wherever his banquet 
should be spread, whatever nobles and princes should be summoned to it. 
Let him dupe his early comrades, o: reign in his new sovereignties as he 
would, he could never dismiss this from him—this chance, that soon or 
late the vengeance for his desertion would search him.out, and strike him 
in the hour of his surest security, of his proudest triumph. 

Yet the step was taken; there was no receding now, and he knew that 
he had in him to rule empires if once he could grasp but the hem of 
power. He ground his teeth where he gazed down on the mosaic on 
which his arms rested, with the clear, sharply-defined delicacy of his 
features, death-white in the golden sun-glow that fell through the broad 
leaves of vine. 

“| was wrong to say there is no devil,’ he thought ; “there is one 
that cripples the strongest and tempts the wisest, and sets the fool above 
the sage, and kicks genius into a hovel to die, and gives diadems to 
idiots, and makes great lives plod wearily for daily bread round the ass’s 
mill, and in the ass’s shafts ; there is a devil that runs riot in the world, 
flinging all the prizes to the dullards who let them rust, and tossing all 
the blanks to the men who only want a chance to prove their mettle ; 
there is a devil that leaves thrones to brainless dullards, and seratches 
out the winning blood from every race because it has no pedigree, that 
fills swine’s troughs with pearls, and seals lips that drop eloquence; 
there is a devil that flings the wheat to the flames, and calls the chaff 
blessed bread, that lames the boldest ere they can start, and curses the 
new-born child in his cradle; there is a devil—the devil of Caste !’’ 

When the failings of Democracy are hooted against her, one fair thin 
in her should be remembered—that in her sovereignties this one deadl 
bitterness, this passionate, poignant regret for all he might have been, 
had not Position warped, and cramped, and proscribed, and starved him, 
can come unto no man. 

And there is no evil worse; for by it the man casts back on Ac- 
cident (and often with a terrible justice) all the errors, the failures, 
the sins, and the disgraces of his life. “I never had a fair field!” 
—it may be sometimes a coward’s apology ; but it is many a time the 
epitome of a great, cramped, tortured, wasted life, which strove like a 
caged eagle to get free, and never could beat down the bars of the den 
that circumstance and prejudice had forged. The world sees the few who 
do reach freedom, and, watching their bold upward flight, says rashly, 
“ Will can work all things.’”’ But they who perish by the thousand, the 
fettered eagles who never see the sun; who pant in darkness, and wear 
their breasts bare beating on the iron that will never yield; who know 
their strength, yet cannot break their prison; who feel their wings, yet 
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never can soar up to meet the sweet wild western winds of liberty; who 
lie at last beaten, and hopeless, and blind, with only strength enough to 
long for death to come and quench all sense and thought in its annihila- 
tion,—who thinks of them—who counts them ?” 

Where he sat, with his teeth clenched and the nerve of his lips twitch- 
ing, Victor Vane, the silken, rusé, finished tactician cursed his fate as 
passionately as any Gilbert on his death-bed, any Mirabeau in his 
dungeon. A consuming passion was upon him; the passion that had 
left him no rest since the first night on which he had worn the badge of 
the Silver Ivy, and under it his philosophies mocked and his worldly 
wisdom forsook him. It had made him a traitor; it made him now weak 
as any woman. While he had lightly laughed with a scoff to the Greek 
of her sorcery over the Roman Prelate, his heart had been sick with 
jealousy and dread. He had remembered too late what manner of man 
Giulio Villaflor was; what manner of ransom the voluptuous Churchman 
was likely to exact from such a captive as he possessed now. He had 
thought too late that, in yielding her up to her foe, he was delivering 
the woman he loved to one who would feel the spell of her beauty as 
utterly as he, and would be armed with the power to do with that beauty 
howsoever he would. So that he were revenged on her, he had never 
heeded how that vengeance might recoil. It smote him keenly now, as 
he mused on the amorous, ruthless, unscrupulous priest to whom he had 
surrendered her. 

In the power of Giulio Villaflor'—he turned hot and cold as the 
memory passed over him. He had delivered her into bondage, that she 
might be shut away from all eyes—that her smile might be seen of 
none—that what could not be his should be no other’s—that the empire 
of her sorcery should end for ever in a life of ignominy, of suffering, and 
of slavery. But now he shuddered where he sat immovable, with the 
yellow warm light streaming down through the vine ; he had given her 
over to one who never spared, to one who would look on her loveliness 
at once with the admiration of a voluptuary and the sway of a tyrant ; 
to one who could offer her release from lifelong misery as the purchase 
coin of her Jove, or could take it, if denied, with the mailed grasp of an 
irresistible and irresponsible dominion. 

It fascinated him with its very horror, it enchained him with its ver 
torture, this thought which he had flung at the name of Idalia, to insult 
her and to taunt his companion, and which grew into a phantom that he 
could not exorcise, a vision that he could not drive away. Every second 
was horrible to him; he saw the sovereign grace, the proud glance of 
the woman he had betrayed ; he saw the full lustrous eyes of the arrogant 
priest as they would be bent upon her; and he ground his teeth as under 
some bodily agony—he had dealt himself a sharper torment than any he 
had condemned her to endure. He had given her to bondage—yes, but 
he had given her also to Giulio Villaflor ! 

There are women who rouse a passion far more intense than can 
be held in the word love, which makes the an mwho feels it lose all 
semblance of himself, which sweeps away his memory, his honour, his 
reason, his ambitions, his very nature, and leaves him no sense of 
anything save itself. This was the passion which Idalia inspired in 
all who once fell under the fatal charm of her beguiling ; this which 
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made her traitor now—all cold, and keen, and subtle, and world-worn, 
and sceptical as he had been—choke venomous oaths in his throat, and 
clench his delicate slender hand as he thought : 

“Only to know her dead, so that no other can ever look on her; only 
to know that! Dead, dead, dead! she would seem mine then. Ah, 
God! I should rifle her grave like the madman in legends, for one 
sight of her face, for one touch of her lips !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“4 HEART WHOSE VERY STRINGS WOULD BREAK TO STEAL ONE PANG OF THINE.” 


IDALIA sat in the monastic cell which was her prison-chamber, with the 
bare hot glare of the sunlight that burnt all nature black and barren, and 
made the disease-laden vapours rise up from the swamps below, scarcely 
entering through the narrow lancet-chink that was the sole casement of 
this cold stone cage, in which they had shut their brilliant-plumaged 
bird. Her hands rested on the slab of granite that was her only table; 
links of steel held the wrists together ; they had allowed her no change of 
raiment, and the lustrous colours and gold broideries of the masque dress 
still swept the damp flags of the floor, though all jewels had been taken 
from her. She had been here six days and six nights a captive of the 
Bourbons; what was yet worse, a captive of the Church. 

Food of the coarsest and the scantiest was all that had been allotted 
her, and once—*“ for contumacy,’’—her priestly gaoler’s hands had been 
stretched to tear down the silks and lace from her beautiful shoulders, and 
bruise and lacerate them with the scourge; once—when the dignity that 
they were about to outrage so foully had made the monk, who was bidden 
to the office, drop the lash, aghast and trembling, and his superior, who 
had directed the infamy, felt too much shame in the moment to hound 
him on to his work, and had bid him desist for twenty-four hours more. 
‘‘ By then,” he had muttered, “ the rebellious subject might have broken 
her silence, and become less obdurate to the due demands of Church 
and King.” 

The twenty-four hours had well-nigh gone by, but Idalia gave no 
sign of yielding; she had scarcely spoken since the day that Giulio 
Villaflor had quitted her presence. She knew that the lightest word 
might be construed into confession, or used as evidence against those 
whom they wanted her to betray; and she had strength in her to 
endure torture unflinchingly, without breathing one that should sound 
as an entreaty for mercy, or be translated into a hint against her 
comrades in adversity. She knew well what she had to anticipate; she 
did not seek to palliate to her own thoughts the darkness and the horror 
of the doom that awaited her; she knew that only by death, self-dealt, 
could she escape the passion of the Roman libertine who held her in his 
gripe; she knew that when that had had its way, and grown sated of its 
own violence, she would, if she lived, drag out existence in agony, in 
shame, in felon companionship, in hopeless bondage; she never veiled 
from herself the depth and the despair of the wretchedness that awaited 
her, and she knew that not even her sex would shelter her from the 
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barbarity of physical torture, till that torture should kill her bodily 
strength, or her persecutors learn that it was powerless to destroy her 
resolve and break her silence. She knew the fate that awaited her, but 
never for one instant did the thought glance by her that she could pur- 
chase freedom from it all by betraying those whose lives she held in her 
keeping, or by going willingly to the loathed love of her ecclesiastical 
captor. Such weakness as that was not possible to her nature; she had 
a virile courage, a masculine reading of all bonds of honour ; this woman, 
bred in luxury, in self-indulgence, in power, in patrician tastes, and 
epicurean habits, had the nerve in her to endure all things, rather than 
to purchase her redemption by a traitor’s recreancy. She had been 
successful hitherto in concealing from her gaoler the slender shaft of the 
Venetian stiletto, and she was prepared in extremity to use it; she had 
too much of the old Greek heroism to fear such a death, and had too 
many of the old, dauntless, pagan creeds not to hold such a death far 
nobler than a long dishonoured life of endless misery. 

Where she leaned now, with her chained hands lying on the stone, and 
the darkness and the silence of the stone cell about her, her face was 
colourless, but it had on it no fear, no weakness; it was only grave, and 
very weary. Her thoughts had gone to many scenes and memories of her 
past—the past which, in eight brief years of sovereignty, had been fuller 
and morerichly coloured than a thousand drawn-out lives that never change 
their grey still calm from the cradle to the grave. Endless hours of those 
dead years rose before her to haunt her in this black solitude, in these chil! 
iron-bound walls, in which the magnificence of her life had ended— 
hours in the lustrous glare of Eastern suns, under the curled leaves of 
palm, and the marble domes of ruined temples; in the laughing riot of 
Florentine nights, when the carnival-folly reeled flower-crowned adown 
the banks of Arno; in the gaslit brilliance of Paris, when the fétes of 
the Regency revived for her; in summer evenings in Sicilian air, when 
the low chants echoed softly over Mediterranean waters, and the felucca, 
flower-laden, glided through the starlight to music and to laughter ; in 
palaces of Rome, of Vienna, of Prague, of Venice, where the dawn 
found the banqueters still at their revels, and no wines that flushed 
purple and gold in the blaze of the lights and the odours of perfume 
intoxicated the drinkers like the glance of her eyes, like the spell of her 
smile—all these scenes rose up above her, and filled with the hues of 
their life and their splendour the barren, bitter, stone-locked loneliness 
in which she was immured. She had loved her reign; she had loved her 
sceptre ; she had loved those years so crowded with triumphs, with 
pleasures, with mirth, with wit, with radiance, with homage, with peril 
that only lent them keener zest, richer flavour ; she had loved them, though 
beneath the purples fetters had held her, and amidst her insouciance re- 
morse had pursued her ; she had loved them—and they were dead for 
ever. She was chained here a prisoner of captors who never spared 
until their brother-tyrant, Death, claimed their spoil and their prey at 
their hands. 

“It is just—only just,’’ she thought, where her head leaned on the cold 
steel clasping her wrist, and the black moisture-dripping blocks of the 
cell enclosed her as though already she were in her grave. “1 sent them 
to their graves ; it is only just that I should have a felon’s doom.” 
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A shiver ran through her like a shiver of intense cold, though the close 
air of the cell was oppressive and scorching ; it was not for her own life, 
but for the lives that had fallen around her like wheat beneath the sickle 
in the banqueting-halls of Antina. 

The silence was unbroken; one burning ray of the outer sun stole 
through the loophole and flashed on the steel gyves enclosing the hand, 
whose lightest touch had thrilled men’s veins like fire and impelled them 
where it\would ; the dank, noiseless, grey gloom was like the gloom of a 
charnel-house. Suddenly on that stillness broke the challenge of the 
hound’s bay. 

Idalia started; she knew the familiar sound that rolled out like the 
roll of a clarion. The colour flushed her face, she moved rapidly to the 
casement ; through the glare of the hot, pitiless sun, below, beneath the 
ens precipice of rock, she saw the dog, and saw who was his com- 
rade. 

She knew Erceldoune in the first moment that his longing eyes looked 
upward, and knew his errand there—knew that he had come to save her, 
or to die with her. 

**O God !—he, too!” 

The words escaped her involuntarily where she stood alone, leaning 
against her prison bars, as the hound shook all the echoes from the rocks 
around with the impatience of his sammons; she had seen so many 
perish, she would fain have saved this man. 

Through the space of the sultry white sun-glare that severed them his 
eyes met hers, and spoke in that one look all the force of the ardour, all 
the fidelity of the devotion, that had brought him once more at last to 
the woman who, for good or evil, had become the ruler of his life. At 
that gaze her own eyes filled, her lips trembled; such love had been 
oftentimes lavished on her, yet never had it moved her as it moved her 
now. She had told him that no other thing save misery could come to 
him through her; she had forbidden him even the baseless solace of hope ; 
she had bade him fear, scorn, hate, flee from her; and nothing had killed 
his loyalty, nothing had burnt out his passion ! 

A glow of warmth passed over her as she met that bold, brave, lustrous, 
agonised gaze; an infinite tenderness made the tears gather in her eyes 
as she saw this faith against all trial borne to her, this chivalry through 
every ordeal staunch to her. 

“Ifa straight stroke and a lion heart could deliver me, how soon I 
should be free!” she thought. ‘ He comes too late—too late !” 

Too late; not alone to unloose her bonds and rend her from her 
gaolers, but too late to wake her heart to his, to find her life unusurped, 
to be sufficient for her in the lotus-dream of love. 


The step of a monk was heard without as one of the brethren passed to 
fetch water from a well that was built under the shadow of a few cypress- 
trees some score yards from the convent. She left the barred casement, 
signing Erceldoune towards the deep shade where the blackness of over- 
hanging rocks made a refuge into which not even the noon-rays could 
penetrate. 

He comprehended and obeyed the gesture to secresy and silence ; his 
heart was beating to suffocation, his blood felt on fire, wretchedness and 
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rapture rioted together in him. He had found her! So much was mercy; 
her eyes had met his once more ; it sufficed to make the moment drunk with 
ecstasy : but she was a captive—a captive of pitiless tyrannies—a captive 
whom to disenthral would be as hard and need as bold a venture as the 
freedom of Eurydice. She was in the gripe of those who never spared ; 
she was in the power of those who never unloosed their prey; the 
battalions of an army could scarce avail to wrench her from the united 
hate of Bourbon and of Rome. He knew it; he knew that he was but 
one man against the whole force of a government and a hierarchy, but 
the Border boldness in him rose the higher for that ; the reckless romance 
of the old Spanish Paladins that slept in his blood awakened as daunt- 
lessly, as wildly, as chivalrously, as it ever awakened in the comrades of 
Campeador or the knights of Ponce de Leon. 

“| will deliver her, or die for her!” he swore in his throat; and he 
had never yet broken an oath. 

Forcing the dog to quietude—the animal was well trained, and obeyed 
at a sign—he drew back from the monastery into the shade of the stunted 
cypresses, and threw his lines into a lake-like pool that lay at the foot of 
the rocks ; an angler’s pursuit went well enough with his barcarolo’s 
dress. The water was reedy, yellow, stagnant in places, with islets of 
river grasses, in which water-fowl herded by thousands; but the care of 
the monks, who made their sole repasts from its treasuries, kept it well 
stocked with fish, and in a brief time he landed both dace and roach, 
though his strong wrists trembled as they had never done when a great 
Highland salmon had dragged him miles down the length of a moorland 
river in a wrestling duel that lasted from noon till evening. 

The monk, returning with his buckets from the well, saw the sacri- 
legious raid upon the heaven-dedicated food, and, as the angler had 
relied on, drew near him in wrath and in rebuke. 

“ Nay, good father,’’ said Erceldoune, lifting the fish to him, “I am 
an idle fellow; grudge me not a chance of doing a trifle for Holy 
Church. I am more used, maybe, than your brethren to filling a creel 
quickly.” 

“My son, you are welcome to our charity,” replied the monk, a little 
confused at finding a robber offer him so willingly the spoils. “ All I 
meant was, that, of a truth, such varlets and ruffians poach on the waters 
that we are obliged to guard them something strictly. You have a 
supple wrist and a marvellous strength ; we,” added the friar, with a sigh 
of envy, “ angle all day sometimes, and catch nothing.” 

“ Let me fish for you, father,” said Erceldoune. His heart throbbed 
with hope and dread as he preferred a request on which all his future 
fate would hang; but he had control enough to speak carelessly, and 
his Neapolitan patois was so perfect that the monk never doubted his 
country. ‘ Let me fish for you; and give me in recompense a night or 
two’s lodging. I shall be well paid.” 

“You are poor, my son?” 

** Poor enough.” 

** And a wanderer ?” 

“ T have been a wanderer all my life.’’ 


“In truth? You are a fine fellow, and if you really want the 
Church’s alms——” 
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The Benedictine hesitated ; a monastery could scarce refuse its charity, 
yet the orders of the superior were strict to treat all strangers with cir- 
cumspection, and, if possible, to admit none. 

“See here, father,” said Erceldoune, rapidly. “I want no man’s 
alms, lay or clerical; but if you like to strike a bargain, here is one. 
You are not much of sportsmen, I fancy ; now I have all that lore by 
heart. Iam a wild darcarolo, but I know none could beat me in river- 
craft or in shooting. You have ospreys and cormorants ‘in these sedges 
that eat half the fish in the lake; you have wild swans that would make 

you savoury messes to sicken you for ever of maize and of lentils; you 
ead shoals of small fresh-water fish that I will snare by thousands in my 
nets, and, salted, they will last you the whole winter through ;—let me 
work for you on the water, and give me in payment a lodging for ntyself 
and my he I will warrant you you shall have the best of the bar- 

ain.”” 
. His voice shook a little with an eagerness he could not repress ; the 
monk, a comely, good-humoured, elderly man from the Umbrian marshes, 
a poor brother who did servile offices, and was at once porter and angler 
and hewer of wood and drawer of water for the monastery, felt his eyes 
glisten and his lips taste savoury things as he thought of the wild swans 
in a potage, and his own labours lightened by the stalwart arm and the 
fearless skill of this adventurer. He looked a moment curiously in 
Erceldoune’s face ; its frank, bold, proud features won his trust instantly, 
as they won the trust of all who looked on them; he glanced naiealy 
at the fowl-filled sedges. 

‘Wait a moment, my son. I have no power to grant your request 
myself, but I will go speak with the almoner, and see what we can do. 
if the Father Superior will listen to your wish, I shall be glad enough 
for one, for Holy Mary knows it is hard work and thankless to find food 
for seventy hungry mouths and lean stomachs in these barren lands. 
Wait a second, and J will be back.” 

And the Benedictine heaved up the water-buckets, and went his way 
with bent shoulders and plodding steps. Erceldoune stood by the lake- 
side, with his eyes fastened on the barred loophole whence the eyes of 
the sovereign of his life had looked down on him. He thought he saw 
the gleam of her hair in the shadow on high; he thought she gazed on 
him, though for both their sakes she dared not do so openly ; he felt his 
cheek change colour like a woman’s ; he felt his limbs tremble as with a 
woman’s tremor ;—all chance of aid to her, of deliverance of her, rested 
on this one hazard he had tried of obtaining entrance to the convent that 
was her prison-house. 

It seemed to him an eternity while the monk was absent; anxiety 
made his eyes blind and his head swim as he saw the brother at last re- 
turning ;—if his request were denied! if his disguise were penetrated !. 
The first words he heard made him feel giddy with their joy. 

“My son, be it as you will,” said the monk; “and I pray you kill a 
swan quickly. The Father Superior is pleased to grant your prayer ; 
and we will lodge you and give you food, if you will shoot and fish and. 
labour in the marshes, as you have said, till our buttery be stocked and. 
our waters be well netted.” 
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Erceldoune bent his head, so that the rush of vivid joy that flushed his 
face should not betray him. 

“J will labour for you, father, night and day if you will,” he said, 
briefly. 

Would he not have laboured like a galley-slave through summer 
drought and winter chills if, by his labour, he could have bought one 
smile from her or spared her a moment’s pang! Then, without more 
words, he loaded, fired, and brought down a wild swan on the wing. 
“ Fetch it,””he said to Sulla; the hound had been bred to retrieve, and 
the bird in ten seconds was laid at his feet. 

“ Che-e-e !” murmured the Benedictine, ruffling the snowy plumage 
and thinking longingly of the savoury stew that would vary their refec- 
tory fare that night, while he stared at the darearolo as at a stranger 
from some unknown world. ‘ You are a wonderful shot, my friend. If 

you go on like that, we shall have the best of the bargain, as you said, 
for you will find but sorry lodgment with us. Can you sleep on a shake- 
down of dry grass ?” 

“T have slept on bare earth and bare decks many a time before 
now.” 

“Truly? Yet you look of noble blood ?” 

“ Good blood is scant use if our fortunes be low.” 

“Ah! You have fallen on evil days ?” 

“ Very evil.” 

“And you were of proud stock once ?’ 

“Good father, I thought in the eyes of the Church all men were 

ual.” 

He spoke curtly, to rid himself of the Benedictine’s restiess curiosity, 
and flinging his fishing-shirt open at the breast, and baring his sinewy 
arms, that were like the noble moulded liebe of an antique, he set 
himself to fixing the stakes and the nets at the head of the great pool. 
Every sort of wood and water lore had been familiar to him from his 
earliest boyhood; every secret of the lock and heather he had learnt from 
the days of childhood. With all the skill and strength that were in him 
he went to the toil of working for the monastery fare, of reaping such a 
harvest from the marshes and the sedges and the lakes as should make the 
brethren give him lodging with favouring cordiality and without ques- 
tions. He worked like a slave, in the burning scorch of the Italian sky, 
conscious of no fatigue, sensible of no pain; he worked for her, and on 
him her eyes might rest from her prison-chamber. It gave him a Sam- 
son’s force, an Indian’s patience. Weding knee deep through the pools, 
he stretched his nets across the head of the water, as he had done many 
a night across the weir of Highland rivers. Afraid of wasting such 
powder and shot as he had with him, he made a sling from a strip of his 
sash, and slew with unerring aim the wild teal that flocked among the 
osiers, till they were flung in scores on to the arid banks. He mowed 
down the reeds where the fish-destroying birds were sheltered, so that they 
should haunt the monastery waters no more, and bore the rushes i in great 
sheaves to land. He laboured without rest, and doing the work of twenty 
men, in the full downpour of the vention heat, and all through the 
length of the day, while his friend the Umbrian brother sat luxuriously, 
with folded hands, staring at him like an owl lazily blinking in the 
sunlight. 
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He laboured without ceasing, and with a hot joy at his heart; afar, 
_ where the grey walls towered, the eyes of Idalia watched him, and with 
sunset he would have earned the right to sleep under the roof that made 
her prison. It sufficed, with his high hope and his high courage, to give 
him almost happiness. He could not believe that love like his would ever 
be powerless to defend and to release her. ' 

All through the long Italian day he worked unweariedly among 
the reedy waters, under the frowning shadow of the monastery-crowned 
rocks. And from the darkness of her cell she gazed on him; on the 
lithe, athletic height; on the magnificent mountaineer form, with the 
bared chest and the sinewy limbs; on the bold, grand cast of the head, 
and the warm bronze of the brow from which the waves of hair were 
dashed, and on which the arid sun poured down; gazed on him where, 
under the cypress shadows, hed ‘tie brown, seared rushes, through 
the sullen waters in the yellow glare, he toiled as peasants toil, for her— 
for her, though she had bidden him forsake even her memory for ever, 
— she had told him that suffering alone could be his portion through 

er. 

Out of the gloom and silence of her stone-locked cage she gazed down 
on him at his labour through the long hot hours of the southern summer 
day, and her eyes were heavy with a regretful languor, her lips parted 
with a sigh of weariness. , 

“Too late!” she thought —“ too late !” 

The sun sank down, a globe of red flame in an angry sky; the day 
was done, and with it the day’s travail. More had been gathered in it 
out of the wastes around than the laggard Italian tempers of the slothful 
Benedictines gathered ina month. Erceldoune stooped eagerly, and drank 
long draughts of thin crimson wine out of a half gourd-rind that the 
Umbrian monk held to him, looking at him the while with a curious, com- 
passionate, wondering, envying glance. 

“ You are tired, my son? Ah! what limbs, what strength! Come 
within ; you shall sup with us, and have such a dormitory as we can give 
you. Bring the great beast too, if there be no danger in him; certes, he 
is a giant like you.” 

Erceldoune, as he lifted his head from the wine, felt his face hot as the 
stormy sunset light that fell on it; a wild, senseless joy was on him— 
he should be within the walls that held her! He laid his hand on the 
hound’s collar, with a gesture to silence well enough understood by the 
animal, and followed mutely the Umbrian brother. 

Jagged precipitous flights of steps, rough hewn in the rock itself, led 
up to the monastery. The entrance-door was a low-browed iron-studded 
arched barrier of oak, impregnable as granite. It yielded slowly, un- 
willingly, with a grating jar as the monk pushed it open. 

** Enter, my son.” 

Erceldoune stooped his lofty head, and passed through it into the 
vaulted stone passage-way within, dark as twilight; the door swung 
weightily back to its place, the great bolts rolled into their sockets, the 
dying day and the living world were alike shut out. Thus far one 
desire of his heart had fulfilled itself; he shared her prison-house with 
Idalia. 

“ This way, my son,” said the Umbrian, as he turned down a tortuous 
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vaulted passage which led to the monks’ dormitories, small stone cells 
one in another, with dried grasses shaken down, as he had said, for pallets, 
and the moisture dripping from the naked walls. The Benedictines of 
this place were very poor ; and Giulio Villaflor loved vicarious mortifica- 
tion, and was very stringent on his monks’ asceticism and devotion, 
visiting the slightest laxity with a fearful rigour. 

The poor brother, at whose girdle hung the huge keys of the eccle- 
siastical fortress, motioned to one of the little chambers. 

“This is yours, my son. 1 will come to you in half an hour. We 
sup then in the refectory.” 

Erceldoune, left in solitude, closed his door and drew its massive bolt ; 
then stripping off his clothes, undid the belt that held his money Sane 
about his waist, and laid it beneath the grasses ; he pointed to the spot. 
“Guard it,” he said in Servian to Sulla; the hound dropped, couchant, 
on the pallet above the buried gold ;—it would be death for any one who 
should venture to seek to touch it with the dog guardian there. Ercel- 
doune, having dashed the cold water that stood in a pitcher over his face 
and hands, arranged his fisher-dress as best he could, slung the pistols 
again in his sash, dropped beside the dog on the hay, and let his head 
sink on his hands in the reaction from the ceaseless vigil and travail of 
the past days. He was beneath the same roof with her 3 ; the knowledge 
made his heart beat thickly, aud his temples throb. But—how to save 
her ? 

Jt would be as dangerous to wrench her from the jaws of the Church 
as to rend an antelope from a panther’s “s jaws and talons. Yet his teeth 
ground together under the sweeping darkness of his beard, his hand felt 
for the butts of his belt-pistols. ** 1 can die with her at least,” he thought, 
‘‘and send some of her foes to damnation first.’’ 

His love was too passionate and too true not to be something pagan 
in its longing and his vengeance. 

The half-hour soon passed as he sat lost in thought, feverish, tem- 
pestuous, conflicting ; the Umbrian brother came to bios. 

“ Our supper is ready, my brother ; it is richer than common, thanks 
to your w ooderaft and your ‘angling. vs 

Erceldoune followed him, leaving the hound at his guard. 

A long arched stone corridor led to the refectory, a desolate, dimly-lit 
hall of the same rough-hewn stone, with a few feeble oil- -lamps flickering 
in the great sea of gloom. The board was simply spread with fried fis 
and a simmering soup, in which the wild swan and some of the water- 
fowls were stewed with lentils and capsicums. Some seventy monks sat 
round it, breaking black bread, and scenting longingly though with 
cemaes eyes and immutable lips the unw onted savour of the fare. As 
the ringing step of Erceldoune sounded on the stone floor, the recluses 
looked ‘aith a dreary, dull wonder at this man with his superb manhood, 
with his luxuriant beard, with his mountain freedom of glance and of 
movement, who seemed to bring a draught of wild, strong, fresh, forest- 
breeze into the darkness and solitude of their prison. 

He made his reverence gravely to the white-haired elder whom they 
pointed out as the Superior, then seated himself at the lower end of the 
hoard, and took the food proffered him. Many eyes studied him inqui- 

sitively, but no questions were asked ; an unbroken silence prevailed as 
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the meal went on. The Order was sternly ruled—sternly in especial 
when any wayfarer or stranger was present; it had a great fame for 
sanctity, and that odorous reputation went far to cover any —— 
that might steal abroad of other and less holy uses to which its highest 
director might turn it. ‘Great Heaven!” thought Erceldoune, as he 
glanced down the long table at the close-shaven, “silent guests that sur- 
roynded it, while his hand went instinctively to the abundant falling 
masses of the silken beard that covered his chest, “can living, breathing 
men—men in their youth and their strength—live like that?” 

His thoughts swept over the many varying years of his own life, so 
full of colour, of peril, of adventure, of change ; of wandering in divers 
lands, of danger in deserts and on seas, of pleasure in countless cities, of 
world-wide range of travel, of communion with every nation, of gay 
nights in western palaces, of wild rides through eastern heats ;—and 
then men lived like this, while all the earth was free to them! 

He spoke to none of them; he bore them a fiery hate because they 
were her priestly gaolers, and even so much needful reticence as lay in 
breaking the bread. of these men under a false semblance, while the intent 
to deliver their captive was hidden in his heart, savoured too much of a 
taint like treachery not to be bitter to him, imperative as it was in her 
service, and just as it was in its employ and errand. 

To Erceldoune it were far easier to deal a straight swift stroke, such 
as that with which men of his race had felled Paynim foe or Southern 

invader, than to carry through anything that involved a touch of what 
looked to him like deception. His life had brought him into many 
critical moments when silence, acuteness, and caution had been as com- 
pulsory as hot action and reckless daring; and he had never been found 
wanting in them. But the rush of a lion, the swoop of an eagle, were 
more his instinct and his warfare ; and he chafed under this part that he 
played for her sake in the Tealion monastery. 

The supper was brief; he had hoped the monks might be, as he had 
known many, laughter-loving riotous brethren, gossips in their cups, and 
not averse to heavy libations, from whom he might have gleaned some 
hint or know ledge’ of her. They were not; a cold, still, harsh asceticism 
brooded over them: they were chiefly saturnine, worn, impassive men, 
whose faces were chill and unreadable as masks of stone; there was 
nothing to give a suspicion that anything, save the severest form of re- 
ligious. devotion and abstinence, reigned there—nothing to hint that 
there was a prisoner within their keeping. There was not one from whom 
he could expect to extract any hope, except the poor Umbrian porter, on 
whose round jocund face not even the silence and the hard labour of his 
life could impress either spirituality or resignation. 

The monks filed slowly out of the dark, narrow, vaulted hall; the 
Umbrian and one other remained to clear away the remnants of the 
meal. 

“Will you take this to your dog?” said the priest, as he heaped up 
the remnants. ‘You did well not to bring him here; the Superior 
would not have loved so big a brute.” 

‘‘ Thanks,” said Erceldoune, as he took some broken food; “and do 
you come to my cell, good father, I have something more cheering in 
my flask than your water and goat’s milk.” 
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The Umbrian’s eyes glistened with delight, though a shadow of grievous 
disappointment stole quickly over his features. 

‘Another night, my son—to-morrow night I shall be free,” he 
whispered, “ This evening I must attend the offices. You know your 
way back, and you can andvess s by moonlight? We have no other light, 
save in the chapel. ws 

Erceldoune, wearily enough, nodded assent, and with a brief word of 
thanks paced through the long passages to his dormitory. He could do 
no more; he must wait and watch, and be content that he was near her, 
He could not tell in what part of the building she was lodged ; he must 
await time to learn that, and learn the means to reach her. With the 
morrow he might bribe, or stupify the Umbrian with drink, till he reached 
his confidence; for the present there was nothing for it, without exciting 
suspicion, except to remain in the sleeping-place allotted him, and labour 
afresh for them with the dawn. 

The little slit, unmglazed and narrow as a hand’s breadth, through 
which the luminous silver moon poured down, was high above his head; 
he swung himself upward and looked out; the waters and marshy plains, 
with the dark belt of cypress afar off, slept calmly in the white and 
glistening night; all was very still, only broken by ‘the ery of a water- 
bird, the mes of an aziola, or the hoot of an owl. As he gazed out, 
the outer bolt of the stone door of his cell was drawn sharply and 
swiftly ; he droppe id to his feet with an oath. 

“Do not blaspheme, my son,” said the Umbrian’s voice through a 
chink. “It is only our custom with strangers.” 

He was a prisoner for the whole length a the summer night ! 

W ell—the prison was hers; it was something to share it. 

He undressed, laid his pistols ready loaded by his side, drank thirstily 
of the cool water with which the pitcher had been re-filled, and threw 
himself on the dry grasses, with his arm flung round the hound’s neck ; 
they were comrades —the y were both here to save her. 

He lay long gazing at the glimpse of starry sky that gleamed above, 
while the diienes tolled slowly from the bell-tower of the Benedictine 
monastery, and the moonlight poured down on to his mighty limbs 
stretched there in rest, and the gladiator breadth of the vast uncovered 
chest ; only to know that he was beneath the same roof with her through 
the long silent hours, made his brain giddy, his heart on fire. 

It was very long before at length a tit tful, restless, dre amy sleep came to 
him ; sleep in which his lips murmured in passionate longing one name 
alone—** Idalia.”’ 
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SIR JEFFERY HUDSON, 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


Now little men all, who may wish to be tall, 
I will tell you a story worth knowing, 

Of a well-figured man, who was merely a span, 
But at forty found out he was growing. 

Jeffery Hudson his name, a dwarf of some fame, 
Who the court of King Charles once delighted ; 

So great was his merit, so dauntless his spirit, 
That the queer little fellow was knighted. 


In a cold pie one day, as the chronicles sav 
‘ e , ,. > 
He was served to the king and his nobles, 
But vaulting too lich, for ambition rz// fly, 
He got in an ocean of troubles. 
To France he Was sent, on a state mission bent, 
But was taken by pirates returning, 
And lost all lis wealth, and declined im his health— 
How to eat humble-pie he was learning. 
| 


A turkey-cock once flew right at his sconce, 
The size of the hero disdaining ; 
The battle wax’d hot, but the bird went to pot, 
A woman Sir Jeffery sustaining. 
Still brave to the bone, a vea/ duel he won, 
From a man who was constantly jeermg ; 
Who came arm’d with a squirt, which could do him no hurt, 
But the dwarf shot him dead as a herring. 


For this he was banish’d, but care had not vanish’d, 
His troubles were searcely half over— 

As ill luck would be, while crossing the sea, 
He was seized by a wild Turkish rover. 

So a slave he was sold, in a Barbary hold, 
And fed upon dry bread and gruel, 

And beat by the Moors, until cover’d with sores, 
He escaped from a bondage so cruel. 


Now all little men, if they shoot up again, 
Should on no account be too elated, 
Too sudden a rise will throw dust in the eyes, 
And lead to misfortune ill fated. 
If Sir Jeffery had known bow to let well alone 
In the garden that Nature disposes, 
He would have found out, to his pleasure no doubt, 


That small brauches will bear Lhe hest roses, 
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PAST CELEBRITIES.* 


To suppose that Mr. Cyrus Redding had exhausted himself in his 
«“ Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal,” is an error only to 
he dispelled by the perusal of these two new volumes of reminiscences. 
Mr. Redding’s experiences extend, indeed, over so considerable a space 
of time, and go so far back, as to embrace many worthy of remembrance 
through genius, attainments, or public services, who have now run their 
career and passed away, and who yet were not even born at the period 
when these reminiscences begin. 

This is the case with the late Lord Canning, our perennial author 
having first met his father, George Canning, at Saltram, in 1812, the 
same year that Charles John was born. Yet does he remember the ap- 
pearance of the before-mentioned great statesman so distinctly as to give 
a more homely, and yet a more vivid, description of him than we have 
heretofore met with. “1 see his compact figure now, his open counte- 
nance, and bald head—and as clearly, too, as at that time. Wheu 
dressed for dinner, a point always scrupulously regarded in those days, 
Mr. Canning looked remarkably well, and, with his intellectual cast of 
countenance, could not fail to impress the mind of a stranger that he was 
a man of no ordinary stamp. A mild and good- humoured expression 
animated his features; his forehead was lofty, his eyes expressive of 
kindliness and intellectual vigour. White silk stockings, shoes and 
buckles, snuff-coloured or brown dress-breeches with knee buckles, 
white waistcoat, and a blue coat with gilt buttons, were then generally 
worn at the dinner-table.” 

The personality is as effective as canvas, but when we come to the re- 
flection of mind, that of the observer mingles itself amusingly with that 
of the observed, for the only reminiscence recorded upon this individual 
oecasion was that the tirst propounder of the Monroe doctrine was un- 
commonly tickled at Mr. Redding’s quoting from Espriella’s letters a 
suggestion to cure sickness from eating hare by giving greyhound broth. 
Mr. C anning being a man of literary as well as of oratorical and political 
powers, rey with his pure unadulterated classical English, gave him 
vreat advantages in debate. One of his happiest hits was on the occa- 
sion of Copley (Lord Lyndhurst) using the arguments of Philpott’s 
(Bishop of Se ten) against emancipation, which led Canning to remark 
that he (Copley) had “tholen all the arguments he had just used from a 
source that recalled to his mind the old song, 


Dear Tom, the brown jug that now foams with mild ale 
Was once Toby Philpot’s. 


Mr. Cyrus Redding was a zealous advocate of Catholic emancipation, 
and suffered greatly in the cause ; it is not surprising, then, that Canning 
should be his great political hero, and he tells us that, had he survived, 
“he would have done something for the interests of literature, which 
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might have preserved it from becoming little more than a thing of the 
trader’s speculation, and the corrupter of the popular taste through pam- 
pering the least informed among the multitude.” 

The reminiscences of J. W. M. Turner, who is designated as “ the 
first of English artists,” but who was as remarkable for his curt manners, 
shrewd remarks, and personal independence, or, as our author has it, 
“ freedom from all the ‘ booing ’ so common in the presence of station or 
wealth for profit or patronage sake,” as for his undoubted genius, refer 
mainly to excursions in that “region of fine landscape,”’ the mouth and 
estuary of the Tamar; the rest is a disquisition upon Turner’s talents 
and peculiarities, full of noble sympathies and aspirations, but in which 
all may not agree in finding it a matter to praise that his pictures are 

“divested of that hard clear outline” shown by Claude, or that in them 
~ “we lose sight of those detestable Gothic edifices reared during the 
middle ages, and in their style studied, for the purpose of holding the 
human mind in darkness.” 

One anecdote of Turner is peculiarly illustrative of his art. Bein 
near Saltash, the sun just setting, and the shadows becoming dark an 
deep, an artist in company remarked that the ports in the sides of the 
vessels in ordinary could not be discriminated; he was looking, at the 
time, at a seventy-four gun ship, which lay in the shadow under Saltash. 
The ship seemed one dark mass. 

“T told you that would be the effect,” said Turner. ‘ Now, as you 
observe, it is all shade.”’ 

“Yes, I perceive it; and yet the ports are there.” 

“We can only take what is visible, no matter what may be there. 
There are people i in the ship; we don’t see them through the planks.” 

“True,” replied the other; ‘ you are correct.’ 

There had been a previous discussion on the subject between the two 
professional men, in which Turner had correctly observed that, after sun- 
set under the hills, we could only see the hulls—a mass of shadow: We 
have a picture of Turner’s before us. 

Mr. Cyrus Redding informs us that when he first met Hazlitt he 
scarcely knew what to make of him. It was not till he had become ac- 
quainted with the inner man, by his writings, that he appreciated his 
talents. This is probably chen the case when the individual has no ac- 
cidents of birth, fortune, powers of conversation, or advantages of person 
or manners with which to attract attention. Hazlitt was like De Quincey, 
whom he resembled in the absence of any of these worldly reeommenda- 
tions, a de»p thinker and a powerful observer—not a talker. Christopher 
North used to say he did the talking at table—he left it to the Opium- 
eater to tell him afterwards who and what the company were. So with 
Hazlitt ; Talfourd, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and many of his contemporaries, 
setdeene him in cuneenational powers, but he left them far behind him 
in his powers as a critic. Hazlitt grappled with the profoundest treatises 
on abstract subjects. “If,” Mr. Redding says, ‘ the periodical publica- 
tions of the present hour were to deal in “them, they would fail from lack 
of interest, through the want of popular comprehension.” We do not 
agree with this. Abstract philosophy and scientific subjects are more 
generally treated of in the present day than of yore, but the art of popu- 
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larising, such as Laplace, Arago, Herschel, Lyell, Faraday, and a host 
of others have done in our times, was then unknown, As a stern and un- 
compromising Dissenter—* Ecclesiastical hatred,” says Redding, “is a 
proverb,”—he had a great distaste for the “ Lakers,” as Southey, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge were then styled, and he looked upon them as apos- 
tates to the generous principles of ‘their youth. The notice of Hazlitt is 
chiefly made up of reminiscences of his connexion with the Vew Monthly, 
and there is an amusing anecdote of C ampbell’ s insisting upon a report by 
Hazlitt of a great fight between the Game Chicken and Gas-light Man 
being inserted, in opposition to Mr. Reddmg’s wishes, becedne, he said, 
it was “‘a picture of the ‘elegant’ manners of your country,” ze. Mr. 


Redding’s country. ‘“ It is a picture of manners,”’ said the poet—* your 
mauners. Itisa Ristory painting ; let us insert it.” Hazlitt had once 


said that a free admission to the theatre was the “true pathos and 
sublime of human life,” but in his last published words he remarked, 
“That if the stage shows us the masks of men and the pageant of the 
world, books let us into their souls, and lay open to us the secrets of our 
own. They are the first and last, the most home-felt, the most heartfelt 
of all our enjoyments.”  Llazlitt’s was undoubtedly an observing, 
thoughtful intellect. but corr upted in the purposes to which it was ap plied 
by the worst forms of Cockneyism. 

Dr. Parr at Hatton, in his summer-house, or “ lion’s den,” as it was 
called, wig and pipe included, is a pleasant picture. “ ‘The fame of Parr, 
his ponderous wig and bushy eyebrows, his character,” says Mr. Redding, 
‘in fact his great learning, prevented me from conversing freely with 
him, until | found I had conjured up an imaginary phantom, a fear for 
which there was not the slightest : eround.” Dr. Parr was, indeed, a man 
of simple and homely habits, ond of ordinarily mild language. At 
church he conducted the service with as much si: nplicity as if he were 
speaking in his drawing-room. His pr arishioners, hich or low, he regarded 
equally as his care—he made no distinction. Mr. Redding says he entered 
Hatton church one Sunday moruing with a lady. Parr stopped reading 
the lesson, said to his favourite servant, Sam (who he complained was a 
hot Tory, and would sometimes cispute against his master ’s Whiggery, 
though an excellent servant), * ‘ Show that lady and gentleman into my 
pew. ’ He used to have a maypole set up in the little village, at the 
man of which all the male guests at his little féte dined. The ladies dined 
with himself and Mrs. Parr in the library. He would at times take his 
pipe and go into the kitchen before he went to bed, making any clerical 
friend he had at his house go with him. He would there sit by the fire, 
smoke and talk of the men of his cloth who had passed away, and how 
the old-fashioned clergy lived in the country in their scanty be ellings. 

This learned, venerable, and truth- loving old man had some notions 
which Mr. Redding sets down as unw orthy a man ranking so high above 
the silly spiritualists of the present day. He did not like to sit dou with 
an odd number at table. He was once pacified on the matter when some 
one observed that a lady present was im the family-way. The “some 
one” was not, at all events, a very delicate-minded person. A scholar and 
a gentleman, “Jack Bartlam,’’ as Parr called him, visited Hatton on par- 
ticular days of the week, and became like one of the doctor’s family. He 
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died suddenly in a bookseller’s shop in Harley-street, London. Ever 
afterwards, up to the time of his own death, Parr had a plate laid at table 
for Mr. Bartlam upon the days of the week he used to dine. The doctor 
might sometimes be seen silently looking at the vacant chair fora minute 
or ee during dinner, his knife and Sook idle, as if he had suddenly re- 
talled the memory of his old friend. 

At the latest visitation he ever attended at Warwick, while he was 
sitting by the Bishop of Worcester, engaged in conversation, the bishop 
proposed a glass of wine to their meeting that day three years. They 
were conversing upon the probability of such an event, when a brother 
clergy man, by accident, struck his untasted glass of wine to the floor, and 
it rolled to the doctor’s feet unbroken. The bishop made a sudden ex- 
clamation ; no one besides spoke a word. All seemed struck in some 
strange way by the incident. Parr, who till then had been full of con- 
versation, said scarcely a word, and appeared at once depressed in spirits. 
In about half a year afterwards he ceased to live. Here, according to 
Mr. Redding’s theories, we have a whole conclave of silly divines. 

Parr presented a very grotesque figure on horseback. A servant in 
livery rode before, in place of after, him; then came Parr himself, 
dressed as if in the first of his garments he could lay his hands upon 
before starting. He wore his dressing-gown under his coat, which 
reached to his ankles, and mounted his cauliflower wig, and a ‘clerical 
cocked-hat over all. He had but one spur, put on over a boot stocking. 
Sometimes he carried his hands in a muff, fearing an attack of erysipelas. 

He was justly fond of the view from the churehy ard, which is uncom- 
monly fine as well as historically interesting in many objects it com- 
mands. Kenilworth Castle, and the fine woody country intervening ; 
the spires of Coventry in one point, and Edgehills in another. The 
noble old towers of Warwick Castle, and St. Mary’s church, where the 
bones of the friend of Sir Philip Sidney repose, and the haughty Leicester, 
are observed amid surrounding foliage. Nothing can be more bsautifal 
or historically interesting. Report has, indeed, made a bear or a lion of 
this learned eccentric but benevolent old gentleman; but Mr. Redding 
declares that this was not his natural character. ‘ Indignation at some 
wrong, or the retail of an injustice, or a bold contradiction, would alone 
make him condense the most forcible language into a brief compass, or 
work out an antithesis and hurl it at the head of his opponent with 
terrible energy.” It must be borne in mind that Parr was a Whig, 
and all Mr. Redding’s portraits and recollections are coloured with a 
strong political bias. Comparing Parr, for example, with Johnson, the 
former did not, according to Mr. Redding, “take up a subject on the 
wrong side merely to display his command of language and argumenta- 
tive power, nor had he any of that unmanly subserviency to the ¢ divine 
nature’ of royalty which so lowered Johnson, and stamped him a Tory 
in the plenitude of his character.” 

The Rev. Caleb Colton, the author of “ Lacon,” was a far more 
eccentric character than Dr. Parr. According to Mr. Redding, he first 
introduced himself to his person and then to his dinuer-table. Ile was 
a sportsman, a believer in ghosts, a wine-bibber, and a speculator; and 
yet a penurious man. He is said to have at one time opened a cellar 
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incog. for the sale of wine, in Dean-street, Soho. Yet this most enter- 
taining of companions would dine with the Duke of Cumberland; and 
when Mr. Redding ventured to suggest that the duke might deem his 
coloured trousers uncanonical, he replied, “ If I find he notices it, I shall 
tell him that the benefits of the gospel do not depend on the colour of a 
man’s breeches.” 

Losses in Spanish bonds drove this stray genius from England ; he lost 
his living, became a gambler in Paris, speculated i in pictures, and finally 
committed suicide to avoid a painful and hazardous surgical operation. 
It was a sad life and a sadder end for a man of undoubted abilities. But 
all the abilities in the world are of no avail where there are neither recti- 
tude nor sound principles. 

Dr. Wolcot, better known as Peter Pindar, was as eccentric as Colton, 
but without his failings. A person of such description affords a perfect 
mine of anecdote. When in the West Indies, whither he proceeded as 
phy sician to the governor, Sir William Trelawney, Miss Anne Trelawney, 
Sir William’s sister, was his butt. One morning she asked him what news 
there was in the island. He replied, * None, except that a cherub had 
been caught alive up in the Blue Mountains.” ‘ Well, doctor, and what 
did they do with it?” ‘Do, my dear lady, why they put it into the 
cage with a large pollparrot, and in the morning it was found blind. The 
parrot had picked out both its eyes.” As a practitioner in Cornwall, 
Wolcot was ever at war with the corporation and his professional brethren. 
He had no regard for what was sanctified solely by custom, and would, 
for example, allow his fever patients to drink cold water, now admitted to 
be very sound practice. In London the Tories and Royal Academicians 
were, as is well known, his chief game. He was very frugal. In age, 
he said, three things were necessary to health and comfort, viz. * fire, 
flannel, and brandy.” His luxuries were “ verse, painting, and music,’ 
in all of which he was a proficient—excelling in the first. He is, deed, 
admittedly the wittiest of all our satirists,except Butler. In his old age 
he went blind from cataracts. Sir William Rawson persuaded him to 
allow of one of the eyes to be operated upon, but without benefit. He 
always chuckled at this, and said that he had given the operator his worst 
eye. The follies and faults of men in high places were not his only sub- 
jects of satire ; publishers were, with Gifford of the Quarterly, his especial 
dislike. Of Philips, who was a vegetarian, he said that did not prevent 
his sucking out human brains; and to another he said, “Eh! what have 
we here?” “A skull,” replied the bookseller ; “ perhaps a poet's.” 
“Nothing more probable,”’ replied the doctor; ‘for it is, well known 
that you booksellers drink your wine from our skulls.” Wolcot died, 
according to Mr. Redding, a firm believer in a great First Cause. “I 
heard him state his perfect belief and trust in a Deity; but he did not 
believe in the Christian system of faith, because he said that it was, how- 
ever in some points good in itself, wholly ruled and directed at present 
by human caprices.’ 

There is a life of Mr. Beckford, published in 1859, but Mr. Redding 
has some personal reminiscences to relate which cannot fail to be perused 
with interest. Nearly the whole of “‘ Vathek,”’ he tells us, was struck off 
at a single sitting, which caused the author a serious indisposition, as he 
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wrote night and day. Beckford was put in possession when he came of 
age of one hundred and ten thousand pounds per annum, and a million 
in ready money; and the story of the manner in which he defeated the 
schemes of a northern duchess, who visited Fonthill in order to provide 
him with a titled wife, is peculiarly amusing. So also of his coachman 
and his wife, who made free with his carriage. To cure them, he sup- 
plied them with a liveried footman, and exposed them for six months to 
the ridicule of the other servants. Mr. Redding cannot, although he 
speaks highly of Beckford’s talents, taste, and acquirements, sympathise 
with him wholly. Beckford had a belief in “blood,” which Cyrus 
Redding has not ; and, on matters of superstition, he argued “ that it ad- 
ministers to the comfort of the gross of mankind,” which is certainly 
going too far. Where we differ with Mr. Redding is, not that sense and 
reason must be discarded, but that there is that in human nature—and in 
human nature only—which is beyond the reach of either science or 
phitosophy. Such, for example, is a belief in a future and spiritual 
existence. 

As one of the old and ardent champions of Catholic emancipation, and 
subsequently of free trade, Mr. Redding is not only at home in his 
reminiscences of O’Connell, Sheil, and Cobden, but these eminent men 
enjoy his sympathies. His comparative estimate of the qualities of 
the two first distinguished Irishmen is, indeed, one of the cleverest things 
in the work; but while there can be no question as to the propriety of 
discarding religious disabilities and removing the shackles from commerce, 
as far as the reciprocities of other countries will permit, the conclusions 
at which the veteran reformer arrives are sadly and strangely con- 
tradicted by the facts of the case. 

Madame de Stat], Holstein, John Clare, Mentelli, Horace Smith, 
Cuvier, Haydon, Belzoni, and Czartoryski, complete this series of intel- 
lectual portraits. Mentelli was an extraordinary man, a true Hungarian 
philologist and philosopher, who lived in a garden conservatory, and then 
in a room under the Arsenal in Paris. He was known as “|’homme 
sauvage,” and not undeservedly so. The notice of Horace Smith, who 
is described as ‘‘ one of the most agreeable, even-tempered, kind-hearted 
men” Mr. Redding ever knew, is perhaps one of the pleasantest sketches 
in the book—even where all are good. 
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EGYPT: AND A VOYAGE FROM SEA TO SEA THROUGH THE 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ.* 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. MILES. 
IV. 


Ir was just half-past two o'clock P.M. when we reached the landing- 
place at Port Said, previous to which we encountered a very stron 
current setting outwards, and running at the rate of between three an 
four knots an hour. As there was no tide in the Mediterranean, we 
were at some little loss to what to ascribe this circumstance, as we had 
not met with any current until we had neared the inner harbour. The 
following explanation, however, will aceount for it: Owing to the heavy 
rains which had lately fallen throughout the whole Delta of the Nile, 
the waters of the Lake Menzaleh had been greatly distended, and had 
spread themselves over a wide surface, and when the wind blew either 
from the west or from the south-west, the waters flowed out of the 
lake into the canal, across the long, low neck of ground to the south- 
west of the town, ‘where neither dam, nor rampart, nor embankment 
had been yet constructed to keep the waters within the lake. It 
had certainly one good effect, for such a rush of water, resembling 
what are called “ freshes” in rivers, acted like a strong ebb tide, and 
scoured the channel of the canal right out to sea. I should observe 
that, more or less, there is always a slight current about here, which is 
caused by the winds, which, if northerly, send the waters ina southerly 
direction, and vice versa. 

We not only remarked but felt this strong current, which proved 
the cause of our Dakabiéh “ falling foul” of three or four iron barges, 
or lighters, filled with mud and sand, which were being warped right 
across the canal, away from the dredging-machine. Fortunately, our 
boat had had the tow-rope cast off a few minutes previously, and after 
a little patience we managed to get clear. The little steamer, how- 
ever, was not so lucky, as, in endeavouring to avoid the barges, it got 
into the strength and eddies of the current, and although full steam 
was applied to the screw, yet the boat did not answer her helm suf- 
ficiently quick in the rushing and impetuous stream, and so it was 
driven against the huge dredging- machine, in the “outriggers” of 
which it had got entangled. No damage was done to either steamer 
or machinery, fortunately, and every one on board got off “ quits with 
the fright,” as the French express it. 

iver since we had quitted Zag-a-Zig we bad been greatly favoured 
by the weather; the dews at night were heavy, but the days were 
bright and warm. The coldest day we experienced was at Ismaeliya, 
and so were the two nights we passed there. 

The sides of the maritime canal were planted in several places with 
the tamarisk-bush, and where the canal cutting led through the 
Menzaleh Lake, posts and planks were embedded in the embankments 


* All rights reserved. 
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in several places, to prevent the soft mud from being washed away. 
This cutting of the canal through the Menzdleh Lake was the first 
formidable difficulty of the French engineers, who were selected 
the “ Direction” of the “ Compagnie Universelle” to commence this 
work. Imagine a shallow lake, which, when full to overflowing, had a 
¢ireumference of 125 English miles, through which, from its southern 
end to the shores of the Mediterranean (a distance of 40 kilometres, 
or 25 English miles), it had been planned and decided on to exeavate 
a wide as well as a deep ship canal. 

Fortunately—most fortunately for the undertaking—the late vice- 
roy, Said Pasha, was favourable to it, and not only gave it his entire 
sanction, but gave stringent orders that large, as well as successive, 
contingents of fellahs (or Egyptian labourers) should be furnished to 
. commence the excavations at different spots. But for this most pro- 
pitious cireumstance, the task would have been next to hopeless. 
Some portions of the canal through this lake were excavated at the 
commencement by sheer manual labour, the fellahs standing up to 
their waists in the water, and, indeed, often breast-deep, to dig a navi- 
gable channel with their hands only, and then piling up the mud so 
excavated on either side to form the embankments of the canal! 

This having been done toa depth of from three to four feet, enabled 
boats and barges to ply up and down, and was the precursor to the in- 
troduction of the first small dredging-machines, which were the means 
of deepening the channel until those of a larger construction arrived, 
and which were the ones we saw at work. The “ Compagnie Universelle”’ 
had no less than forty of these monster steam-dredges, of which four 
were actually at work at the period of our visit, while sixteen were in 
readiness to commence operations; ten more were bemg set up and 
put together at Port Said; and the remaining ten had been ordered 
aad contracted for in France, at a cost of 250,000 franes (or 10,000I. 
sterling!) for each steam-dredge. 

When people read this account in England, they will exclaim, 
“Well, after all, there seems to be something tangible in this Suez 
Canal scheme; it is no longer the ‘all moonshine’ we have been 
imagining it to be, or even a ‘ bubble,’ as authoritatively asserted !’’ 

Several persons, as well as the chief employés, were waiting at the 
landing-place to receive and weleome the “ President of the Company,”’ 
and afterwards accompanied us along the Marina—a terrace nearly 
three-fourths of a mile in length from one extreme to the other, and 
abutting on the sandy shores of the Mediterranean, whose blue waters 
washed its slightly shelving bank. 

When we had approached to nearly the centre of this terrace, which 
is the fashionable promenade, and where “ everybody’’ meets “ every- 
body,” each guest was sbown the room he was to occupy as his 
dormitory by our kind-hearted host himself as we passed each quarter 
in succession, and, having seen each person “pega domiciled, he 
next informed them the hour of dinner, and so saw all his friends, in 
turn, established in their new quarters. 

To kill the time until sunset, we first took a stroll along the Marina 
to its extreme west end, where the native quarter is situated, and 
where there were coffee-shops a /’ Arabe, and a small basaar, held by 
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Arabs and Egyptians—sutlers in a small way—whence, returning by 
the same route, we proceeded on to the end of the jetty (which, by-the- 
by, already extended some little distance into the sea), where several 
Greek and Italian lads were indefatigable in unhooking the different 
kinds of fish (some of which weighed from one to two pounds) which 
they caught as fast as they could recast their lines inte the sea. Their 
chief bait was shrimps. 

Port Said is known for the following sea-delicacies in particular— 
viz. a fish resembling our whiting, whose name I have unfortunately 
forgotten, which, when quite fresh and dressed, fried, is most appé- 
tissant ; for its large shrimps, of fine flavour, reserabhng prawns, which 
last I believe they should be considered ; next, its smail, white, delicate, 
and having a roseate tint, mussels; and its Lilliputian oysters, of the 
smallest possible dimensions. The two latter were quite a novelty, 
and proved of excellent flavour. This place is well supplied with 
fish, the great scarceness, or rather absence of which at Cairo is much 
felt by visitors. 

Our dinner-party this evening consisted of nearly thirty covers. 

It was perfectly refreshing to see once more the waves beating 
against the fine sandy beach, and to listen to the rolling of the same 
ere they broke. The air here was pure and bracing, and when Port 
Said shall have grown a little larger, and be able to offer a larger ex- 
tent of accommodation for the reception of visitors than it at present 

ossesses, it will be sure “to take,” and to become an attraction for 
invalids, as well in winter as in summer. In short, it will become the 
fashionable resort of the Cairo folks for coolness as well as for the 
bains de mer in the summer, and for les pulmonaires during the winter 
season. It has no dust like Cairo has, and as Alexandria is by no 
means a sea-bathing place, people will gather together for this healthy 
amusement at Port Said ; but great caution must be used ; neither must 
the expert swimmers be too venturesome and swim far out from the 
shore, as sharks are often seen and known to abound. 

Suez is insupportable during the intense summer heats, and 
has the disadvantage of a southern aspect ; it is its northern position 
which renders Port Said so cool and delightful a residence for those 
whose avocations compel them to pass the summer in Egypt. 

From the “ coguet” style of its houses—from its balconies ; as well 
as from its external wooden staircases leading to the upper floors in 
some of the houses, and from its numerous “ chdlets,”’ built, as it were, 
on the sands, all reminded me at the first cowp-d’@il of Arcachon, a 
fashionable watering-place near Bordeaux, and 1 could not help ever 
afterwards, when alluding to the place, designating it (without in- 
tending any offence to the charming watering-place in the “ Landes of 
France”) as the Arcachon of the “ Land of Egypt.” 

This place dates from the 25th of April, 1859, only, that being the 
date when it was first occupied by the early pioneers of the canal 
maritime, a8 a printed notification in Monsieur La Roche's house 
testifies. 

In the roadstead there were five good-size brigs at anchor; these 
had cargoes of stone from Mex, for the prolongation of the jetty. 
Inside the canal, and at anchor, were an English steamer, called the 
Beaver, aud a good-size French tug-steamer, belonging to the great 
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contractors, the Messrs. Dussaud, Brothers, besides a Greek herma- 
phrodite brig, laden with fire-wood, from the coast of Syria. This 
inner port or harbour was crowded also with enormous barges, or 
monster “lighters,” built some of wood and a few others of iron, 
besides several smaller ones to “ wait upon” the dredging-machines, 
as well as with ship’s cutters, jolly-boats, and gigs in plenty. Thus 
far our voyage by water, in a most comfortable Dahabith, or Nile 
pleasure-boat, all the way from Zag-a-Zig, proved a delightful novelty 
— it was spick-span new; it would have even afforded a gusto to the 
“ for-want-of-novelty-famishing” ears of the Athenians of old (Acts 
of the Apostles xvii. 20, 21). 

The route we travelled over, starting from the site of the ancient 

_ Bubastis, one of Egypt’s most celebrated cities thousands of years 

since, lay through the land of Goshen—in the days of the Israelites, the 
garden and the “ best” and richest portion of the “land of Egypt’’ 
(Genesis xlvii. 6), but now, alas! forsaken of its waters, its ancient 
god, Nilus, having dried up, deserted in consequence by man, and de- 
generated into a sandy desert !* 

The “ Compagnie Universelle” are doing their utmost to bring, by 
means of irrigation, this once fertile land again into cultivation, and 
are offering inducements to the Egyptian and Arab fellahs to come aud 
settle down therein. - 

We passed the ruins of the ancient Biblical towns and treasure-cities 
of Raamses and Pithom (Exodus i. 11); and during our voyage 
from Tell-el-Kébir, to nearly all the way to Ismaeliya, we passed 
myriads of locusts, of a brown or chocolate colour, which were blown 
along the desert by the strong east wind that blew, and many of which, 
falling into the water, were unable to extricate themselves, and were 
either drowned therein or else became food for the fishes in the canal. 
These locusts were of a different colour, as well as of a smaller size, to 
those I had previously met with in Palestine and in the Himalaya 
Mountains, where their dense masses brought a shade over the earth, 
and where they were also of a larger build and of a greenish-white 
appearance, whilst those we met with flew past in driblets (like so 
many cockchafers), as if they had become benumbed with the cold ; 
and as we proceeded along, we noticed these insects lying on the 
sands in shoals on the lee side of every bush. 

The bees have a queen, but “the locusts have no king, yet go they 
forth, all of them, by bands” (Proverbs xxx. 27). The Arabs call them 
gérad, or djérad. 

On inquiry, I was informed there were about four thousand in- 
habitants altogether at Port Said, of which number nearly one half 
were either Egyptians or Arabs, while the remainder consisted of 
French, English, Italians, Greeks, Dalmatians, with a small ry 0m J 
of Germans and Maltese. There was a French as well as a Gree 
consul residing here; and an Egyptian officer, with a few of the 
Pasha’s soldiers, was stationed at Port Said, at the request of Mon- 
sieur de Lesseps, to keep the peace between so many different races of 


the working classes, should it ever be endangered—a wise and whole- 
some precaution. 





* Thereby fulfilling the sure word of prophecy (Isaiah ‘xix. 5). 
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At the eastern end of the Marina stood the old and now disused 
app aratus for making fresh or potable water from the, sea by the dis- 
ing process, at. this moment but a mass of débris, but ah had 
oved of invaluable service before the iron pipes were laid down. 
per the spot was first inhabited, the new arrivals brought a small 
omg abe’ of fresh water with them, in skins, on camels, and immediately 
ements to have a continuous supply brought by boats from 
the Tanitic ranch of the Nile, at the south-western extremity of the 
Lake Menzaleh, but which was very precarious, as if the wind got up, 
the waters got up too, and became too boisterous and rough for the 
open, undecked boats to venture to cross its wide expanse of waters. 

Dec. 11.—There is a small but very neat Roman Catholic church 
here, at which the whole of our party was present this morning. Sir 
A. G. and myself likewise “assisted” on the occasion at the morning 
service. There was a large congregation, and a very good discourse 
was preached extempore by one of the two friars who undertake the 
religious duties here. There was no harmonium, but the hymns were 
very well sung by the six “ Scewrs de Charite.” The text of the oration 
delivered was taken from the Gospel of the day, and was evangelical in 
doctrine. The “ President’? remarked, after the service, that it was a 
pleasing sight to witness so many persons, who had never been in the 
habit of attending any religious service in their own country, become 
religiously inclined after their arrival in the Isthmus. There were 
also schools at Port Said for the education of the youth of both sexes: 
that of the girls was presided over by the Sewrs. 

In the afternoon several of our party ascended to the very summit 
of the lighthouse, from whence we enjoyed a very extended view; and 
we had the advantage of the company of Monsieur La Roche, the 
chief directing engineer of the works, who pointed out to us all the 
different objects of interest. 

The roadstead was enlivened by the appearance of a couple more 
brigs, which had arrived early this morning, making a total of eight 
vessels at anchor. Before our departure there were two more arriv als, 
making ten in all. After having taken a cou d’wil view of the town 
itself, we cast a glance towards the ‘ ‘ jetty,” which was being prolonged 
out to sea ; when completed, it will be 1500 metres, or 4875 feet, in 
length. A second ‘ ‘jetty,’ on the eastern side of the entrance of the 
canal, is also to be constructed, but which will be one-third shorter, 
while the width between the two jetties will be 400 metres, or 1300 feet. 

The site of the ancient “ Pelusium”’ was pointed out to us man 

easterly direction, but only a mound was visible in the far distance, 

that being the only sign to indicate its situation ; for it was 10 leagues, 
or 25 miles, distant by the road which winds along the sea-shore, and 
was difficult of access by that road, as several fords and ferries had 
to be crossed, caused by the overflowingsof the Lake Menzileb. How 

greatly changed the face or surface of the Delta of the Nile has become 
since Pelusium was an inhabited fortress, and the present Lake Men- 
zitleh was a fertile soil—the garden of Egy pt—through which Godfrey 
de Bouillon, on his return from the Holy ‘Land, proceeded to Damietta 
on his way to attack Cairo, that lake being, in his day eveu, a sheet of 
ultivation! Several ancient coins had been found amongst the ruins 
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of Pelusium by parties who had made excavations therein; but they 
were all (so it was stated to me) of Roman origin or character. 

The site of the ruins of Tanis*—the ancient Zoan of Holy Writ (Tsaiah 
xix. 11)—stood to the S.8.W.; they were, however, eighteen hours 
distant from Port Said, that is 'to say, twelve hours across the Lake 
Menzaleh up to the mouth of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, and six 
more up the canal. Excavations were being carried on there, under 
the personal superintendence of Mariette Bey, the French savant and 
great Egyptian explorer, who holds a brevet or patent from the Viceroy 
to make excavations wherever, throughout the whole of the “land of 
Egypt,” he thinks it likely fresh antiquities may be found. 

That gentleman has already made some important discoveries during 
his researches at Tanis, having found statues and hieroglyphic slabs 
dating from the time of the Pharaohs. 

The first settlers at Port Said had to ‘ ‘rough it.” These were the 
first pioneers of the watery way through the Isthmus; their ouly 
habitations were tents, in which they resided, exposed to all w eathers, 
the great heats of summer rendering their canvas dwellings almost 
insupportable, Fresh water had to be doled out sparingly, while the 
sea water served them for their foilette. They were few in number, 
and they had to draw their supply of fresh provisions and vegetables 
from Damietta by means of a market-boat, which plied between the 
two places once a week, by which opportunity the mail-bags were 
likewise conveyed. 

A few of the chief engineers and enployés considered themselves 
particularly fortunate and highly favoured in getting housed in some 
of the old wooden huts w hich had served the British army, and had 
been purchased and brought away from the Crimea! At the distance 
of from two to three hours, according to the wind, stood other ruins, 
in a south-west direction, called Tennis, which must not be confounded 
with Tanis, and which, like this last place, are only to be reached by 
a boat, across the Lake Menzaleb. 

Port Said, as viewed from the summit of the “ Phare” (a temporary 
construction of stout wooden beams, posts, and rafters, with sheaiiend 
janding-places and wooden stairs), was, with the exception of the low 
sand-dunes east and west, surrounded by water; for to the north was 
the Mediterranean, and to the south the Lake Menzileh, whose waters 
at this season, from the heavy rains, came close up to the town. The 
low sand-hills, or dunes, did not extend far either to the eastward or 
to the westward, in an unbroken line, for there were gaps through 
which the waters of the lake flowed into the Mediterranean. 

The appearance of the huge “dredging-machines” and gigantic 

‘cranes,’ which were moored by the sides of the maritime canal, some 
of them at anchor in the mid-chiannel thereof, and extending as far as 
the eye could see, had a strange effect upon the vision of the beholder. 

The next object which attracted our attention was the whitewashed 
“bastion,” or “ reservoir” for containing the Nile(or fresh) water, which 
was finished and opened for public use » only five months ago (in July, 
1864); but the iron pipes had been laid down all the way from Is- 





* In Arabic called 7san. 
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maeliya, and had been in active operation, since the month of April 
preceding. Several cisterns and conduits had been erected in different 
parts of the town, from which the inhabitants, Arab as well as European, 
drew their supply of water, free and untaxed. To prevent escape and 
waste of this precious fluid, a simple contrivance was in use, suitable 
and intelligible to the Arab comprehension ; for all they had to do, to 
make the water flow through the iron spout, was a simple pressure on 
the upper part of the tube, which was self-acting, and instantly re- 
sumed its position as soon as tle pressure was removed. 

The “ reservoir’ contained from twelve to fourteen days’ supply of 
water for the town. Before these pipes were laid down, fresh water, 
as I have already observed, had to be brought all the way from the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile (now a canal only, whose outlet is lost in 
the Lake Menzaleh), and it took from three to four days for a boat to 
go and return. This “ bastion’’-shaped reservoir has occasioned to 
. people in England a great misapprehension with regard to the ulterior 
views of the “ Compagnie Universelle,”’ and several persons, amongst 
others Lord P., had been led to believe the French were establishing 
fortresses on the line of the maritime canal; and, indeed, so possessed 
was his Lordship with this idea, that when the late Viceroy of Egypt, 
Said Pasha, visited London to “ assist’ at the Great Exhibition of 
1862, he expressed his astonishment to the Viceroy that his High- 
ness should permit the French to construct fortresses in his country, 
to which Said Pasha replied, it was a very strange thing that, if such 
had really been the case, he should never have heard or have been in- 
formed of the fact! Monsieur de Lesseps related this circumstance 
one day, which, he informed us, the late Viceroy told him on his return 
to his own country. 

Intelligence having been received by telegraph that his Excellency 
Osmar Pasha—a general in the Turkish army, who had lately arrived 
at Cairo from Constantinople with a numerous staff and suite, and 
who had been deputed by the Turkish government to arrange and 
carry out the “arbitrary’’ decree (as the enemies of the Suez Canal 
call the award by “arbitration’’) in favour of the “ Compagnie Uni- 
verselle du Canal Maritime de Suez,” as settled by the Emperor of the 
French, especially with reference to the ceding and delivering over to 
the Egyptian government the lands and territory in the Desert which 
Said Pasha had made a present of to the said company—would arrive 
that very afternoon at Port Said from Cairo, by the very same route 
by which we had travelled, all due arrangements were made for his 
reception, for his Excellency and suite were to be Monsieur de Lesseps’s 
guests at this place, as well as on our return voyage from Port Said 
through the Isthmus to Suez. 

At three P.M. we all went down to the landing-place to receive and 
welcome the Turkish Pasha who had been thus honoured by the 
Sultan ; and at the expiration of ten minutes the little steamer, which 
had gone a few miles up the canal to bring his Excellency down, and 
in which the “ President,” accompanied by the two chief engineer 
officers of the canal, had taken passage to greet his arrival, hove in 
sight as she rounded the point just beyond Mr. Aiton’s establishment, 
and in a few more minutes she arrived alongside the usual landing- 
place ; and as soon as the party had set foot on terra firma, Monsieur de 
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Lesseps introduced each of his guests to his Excellency, and this cere- 
mony having been ended, we all proceeded towards the residence of 
the President, wherein the western wing had been set apart for the 
Pasha’s installation. 

| We formed a large party in the upper open verandah or balcony, with 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean at our feet, chatting and smoking. 
Osmar Pasha expressed himself greatly pleased with both canals, on 
which he had travelled on his journey from Cairo, and with everything 
that had fallen under his Observation ; he admired the situation of Port 
Said, and was greatly pleased to look on the Mediterranean again. 

The Pasha had in his suite a couple of tall Circassians as his body- 
guard. These fine stalwart soldiers were well clothed, well armed, 
and looked remarkably well. Some of the “curious in these matters” 
‘amongst the company amused themselves and gratified their curiosity 
by examining each arm or weapon in detail—revolver-pistols, swords, 
daggers, and the cartouches, which they wore on their Gcentie, as well 
as their long matchlocks. 

The company soon after broke up and dispersed in small groups, 
some to walk about, others to visit their friends, some to transact 
business, others to write letters, and a few to take a stroll on to the 
jetty and see the gamins catch fish. The first thing which struck me 
on my first arrival at Port Said was the flatness, or rather the low 
level, of the spot which had been selected whereon to build a sea- 
port town; but as this was a matter which could not be reme- 
died, on account of the whole line of coast for some distance east 
as well as west lying low and flat, and, except where the dunes inter- 
vened, with the slightest possible elevation above the level of the sea, 
it had to be made the most of. The ground on which it was in- 
tended to build the town had to be raised by throwing quantities 
of sand upon the original base, so as to give the place an. ele- 
vation of some four or five feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
The first thing done was to form a raised terrace, which, when 
“settled down” and well rolled, had a layer of small pebbles and 
coal-dust placed thereon as a hardening surface; and this terrace 
was to serve as the basis for the elevation of the future town, it 
being during the period of our visit the highest ground in Port 
Said; and, as all the ground in the rear was a hollow, the newly or 
first-erected houses were all built on piles or posts, so tbat, as the 
ground became raised by throwing sand thereon, the ground floors 
of the houses would be on a level with the terrace as well as with the 
new streets in course of formation. As they at present stood, they 
wore a singular appearance; all the large and the best buildings at 
Port Said stood on the Marina, or marine terrace, and the ground on 
which they had been erected was raised to the same level as the ter- 
race. It would never have done to have built the first houses on the 
level then existing, for after heavy rain their ground floors would 
have been flooded; and, secondly, when the hollows had become filled 
up and raised to the fixed level, their basement or ground floors 
would have been below the level of the streets. loka 

In various parts of the town labourers were busily employed in dis- 
charging the sand, which was brought in the barges direct from the 
dredging-machines, and filling up the hollows and low ground there- 
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with. A few of ‘the houses were erected on square stone pillars, 
which stood as substantial bases for double-storied houses, the under 
portion serving ‘as sheds for donkeys and goats, and “ what not,”’ until 
their turn arrived to be filled up to the one uniform level. 

In the evening we sat down to dinner, some thirty-nine persons, for 
we had, in addition to Osmar Pasha himself, his secretary, his aide- 
de-camp, a couple of Turkish infantry officers, and an Egyptian civil 
engineer of the name of Salame Effendi, which last personage had 
been deputed by the Egyptian government to accompany his Excel- 
lency through the Isthmus, and wfford him every informaticn he might 
require. Besides the above increase, we had all the “staft” connected 
with the “ maritime canal” resident at Port Said. 

In the course of the afternoon I called upon Doctor Chambart, the 
chef pharmacien at Port Said, who had collected a small museum of 
Egyptian antiquities, as well as * curiosities” from Syria. <A great 
portion of the former were obtained from the ruins of Tennis (not 
Tanis). This gentleman first showed me his garden, if 1 may use the 
term (for it only consisted of the small court- yard at the back of his 
residence, but which, by dint of labour and perseverance and a strong 
innate love for horticulture and botany, he had successfully conv erted 
into a garden); a plentiful supply of ‘fecundating Nile water, some 
manure, and an ever-bright warm sun, each in turn, powerfully aiding 
him in his endeavours to carry out his views. 

I felt so much surprised at such a small plot of ground, measuring 
about eleven or twelve yards square, producing so many varieties of 
plants and young trees as well as vegetables, that I took a note thereof 
on the spot, and I will here enumerate the names of those I saw. 
First, taking the vegetables, there were samples of potatoes, artichokes, 
parsley, onions, tomatoes, Indian corn, chicory (or endive), sorgho (the 
poowdree of India), radishes, lettuce, celery, a grape-vine, and pump- 
kins (called, m French, potiron long). Amongst the trees and plants 
were the Persian tree-tobacco, the cotton-plant, some reeds (roseauz), 
asphodel from Lebanon, the voludilis (in French called belle-de-nuit, 
and in English “marvel of Peru’), a wallflower, a palma christi, a 
cédrat (or orange-tree), a fine large creeper (in the verandah adjoining 
the garden) in flower, the iris, the clove gilliflower, scarlet-runners, a 
Cassia mimosa, basilica (or basil), an acacia, a sigue de Barbarie (or 
prickly pear), geraniums (in flower for four months), Euphorbia lati- 
Folia, aloes, and an hortensia. These formed a most curious variety, 
all huddled together and intermixed one with the other, but the w hole 
were healthy- looking. Up to the period of the visit of Prince Napo- 
leon, Monsieur Chambart had bad a‘small menagerie of gazelles and 
birds, which he presented to the Prince, and w hich the latter, if I mis- 
take not, handed over, on their arrival in Paris, to the Jardin @ Accli- 
matation. 

In a small room full of lumber, and without any arrangement (for 
he had neither time to arrange, nor the space necessary, as he frankly 
informed me, whereim to place them), he showed me, amongst other 
articles of mineralogy, some fluorine de caletum, some basalt de Dumar 
(volcanic from the Lebanon, near to Tripoli, and on the road to the 
Cedars), two pieces of lignite, a piece of real coal (houille vraie) rich 
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jn gas; and it was near these last he had found iron-stones im: 


quan-. 
tities, as well as a mineral called hématite (or owide de fer hydraté), 


while near to Beyrout he had discovered mines of sulphuretted iron 


(fer sulphuré), and near to the coal-beds were quarries of plaster of. 


paris (ups) as likewise marble and chaux hydrolique, particles of all 
of which he had brought away to furnish his museum. The most-curious 
object which attracted my especial notice, and which riveted my atten- 
tion, was an enormous piece or block of sal ammoniac, which had been 
brought from Damietta, but which Dr. C. could not say whether it 
was in a natural state or had been run in a mould; it was semi-trans- 
parent. There were several birds, but only one thereof had been 
stuffed, and this was the “ paddy-bird” (or buglah of India, the butor 
of the French, and the “ bittern” of Seripture). Amongst the Egyp- 
tian antiquities stood a fragment of an obelisk, with the hieroglyphies 
very fively cut or carved out thereon; this was brought from the ruins 
of ‘Tell-el-Her (or the Mound of Callé) by the doctor himseif, at: a 
great cost of trouble and fatigue, and no little difficulty. He informed 
me he had succeeded in getting it down into a boat on the “ maritime 
canal,” which was unfortunately run foul of by a heavily-laden barge 
and sunk, and it was only by means of divers, and ropes, and great 
exertions, that he succeeded in reseuing his prize. He had also a small 
white marble pillar, about six feet in height, which he obtained from 
the ruins of Tennis, besides a couple of torsos (or twisted columns of 
small size), whilst in his surgery or pharmacie he had a good collection 
of snakes, reptiles, insects, &c., in spirits, as well as a per objects 
in a dried state hanging on the walls, to say nothing of the skins of 
animals and birds and lizards which he had neither the time: to set 
up, nor, worst of all, when prepared, a proper place to put them in. 
Poor man! to show me how pinched he was for room, he took me 
into bis bedroom, off the pharmacie, which was crowded with objects 
of virtt in their way, and whose tout ensemble presented a most fearful 
amount of chaotic confusion. The weather coutinued mest lovely—the 
days agreeably warm, no dry cutting easterly winds; and the: nights 
were by no means disagreeably or uncomfortably cold, whilst the moon 
all night lent us its charms to improve the scene 

Dec. 12.—I should have observed, in its proper place, that when the 
general, Osmar Pasha, disembarked yesterday, all due respect was paid 
to him by the Egyptian authorities at Port Said; a guard of honour 
was drawn up, consisting of the Egyptian (not Prench, it. must be 
borne in mind) soldiers who were stationed at the place, while several 
of the population indigéne “assisted” by their presence to swell the 
crowd. In addition to the several Egyptian flags and standards 
which were flying in honour of the occasion over every publie and 
over even some of the private houses, the Turkish standard was hoisted 
at the Custom House alongside of the Egyptian one. 

The only flags which I beheld, or had seen during the time we were 
travelling through the Isthmus, were those of Egypt, save and except 
those of the consuls of France and of Greece, respectively, at: Port 
Said. I was the more particularly observant on this point, for I had read 
articles in the English papers stating that the French flag was flying all 
over the Isthmus. Where the subjects of so many different nations 
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were assembled together, it was but right and proper, and a matter of 
justice and good policy towards them, that they and their claims 
should be represented by consular agents from their own country. 
Monsieur de Lesseps had informed me he had made an application to 
the British chargé d’affaires and consul-general for an English vice- 
consul to be established at Port Said, but that as yet “no answer to 
the call” had been made. The assertion that the French flag was 
flying all over the Isthmus was, to use mild language, not founded in 
fact. Yesterday, as well as this morning, at early dawn, the President 
and Sir A. G. took a swim in the sea: the former never missed so 
excellent an occasion, he said, whenever he visited Port Said; for 
there were no stones, nor pebbles, nor shingle, but a gentle slope of 
sand. I thought it a very hazardous experiment, as I remarked to 
him, on account of the sharks ; but he replied he never swam out far, 
and that the sharks did not approach the shore in shallow water. The 
“ dinners” and “ breakfasts” that were got up and so admirably served 
throughout the different stations in the Isthmus require, in the inte- 
rests of truth and justice, to be alluded to, for they were most richly 
deserving of mention honorable (to borrow an “ etiquette’’ phrase from 
the Exhibition Palace) wherever these pages may be read; and this 
“honourable mention’ I make with the greatest possible pleasure and 
satisfaction to my own feelings, for | was surprised beyond measure 
at what could be effected in the Desert, even through the aid and 
appliances of the terms progrés and commerce libre, and most certainly 
the dinner that was discussed last evening formed no exception to the 
general rule. 

After early coffee and cigars this morning, we all proceeded in a 
body on board the steamer belonging to Messrs. Dussaud, which had 
been placed at Monsieur de Lesseps’s disposal, and were carried out 
to sea, with the full intention of steaming right out to the farthest 
end of the long jetty which is in the course of construction, and which 
spot was marked by a buoy. We had scarcely got half the distance, 
however, when symptoms of “sea-sickness’’ became evident ; and as 
many of the good folks felt considerably “ qualmish” onthe occasion, 
it was deemed advisable to go to the “right about,” and return to 
port. There was a little ground-swell, certainly, which made the 
steamer rather lively, and put her into a “roll’’-icking humour with 
the waves around her, but which all Englishmen would have laughed 
at, and have, moreover, heartily enjoyed. 

I was sadly balked of my anticipated pleasure, but it enabled me 
to say I had gone out of the Mediterranean Sea, up through the 
Isthmus, by the canals, to the Red Sea. 

The little we saw afforded us a pretty fair idea of what the entrance 
to the ship-canal will be when the jetty shall be completed. An 
Austrian brig was discharging her cargo of stones at a spot midway 
from the end of the jetty, as far as it at present extends, to the outer- 
most buoy, where an ilo¢ of stones had already been formed, and which 
was already some six or seven feet above the level of the sea. As the 
brigs arrive with fresh cargoes of stones, they are shot down on either 
side (?.e. north and south), and in a very short time there will be a 
rail placed in the centre, on which trucks will be mounted to convey 
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the stones, and tilt or topple them over on either end, when the work 
will proceed much faster. We had started at 8.15 this morning, for 
we were to have a regular “ field-day” of it. 

Quitting the steamer for a large eight-oared “ life-boat,” we crossed 
‘over to the works of Messrs. Dussaud, to see their machinery, and 
workshops, and steam-engines, and to observe the manner in which 
this enterprising firm make such enormous masses or cubes of arti- 
Jicial stone, which is much lighter and easier removed than blocks of 
real stone cut out of the quarries. This artificial stone hardens by expo- 
sure to the air. This firm, which executed the massive and handsome- 
looking works in the new harbour of the “Jolliette’ at Marseilles, 
has, in the course of six months, entirely constructed and fitted up an 
enormous amount of workshops, which cover a large extent of ground, 
on the eastern side of the canal, and which may “be said to be only 
partly reclaimed from the Lake Menzileh, the overflowing from which, 
after heavy rains, washed over into the grounds, on which several of 
the buildings are erected. This inconvenience was being rapidly done 
away with, however, by labourers filling up the hollows and low 
portions of the ground with layers upon lay ers of sand, thereby raising 
the soil, and placing the entire establishment above the contingency 
of all future overflowings. This circumstance had been duly allowed 
for when the buildings were erected 

At this large establishment, the “ plant’? was on a scale winch 
caused no small astonishment to the beholder. There was a large 
steam-engine, and long ranges of lower-roomed houses for the work- 
men, besides warehouses for the stores, and implements, and spare 
machinery. There was also a very considerable quantity of lime piled 
up in sacks upon sacks, which had been imported from France, the 
best coming from the Ardéche. The whole of their “ plant” was 
brought from France. The Messrs. Dussaud have their heart and 
soul in the work ; they have taken the contract with the “ Universal 
Company” for the construction and completion of the two “jetties,” 
to be formed of large blocks of artificial stone, which are made on 
their premises, by means of certain proportions of lime and sand, well 
saturated with water—the mass, when ready, being poured out, while 
in a liquid state, into large wooden moulds, resembling boxes, or 
perhaps vats, w hich, after having been exposed to the air, becomes ‘dry 
and hard. When formed into a block of stone, the sides of this box, 
or vat, are removed, and the solid stone remains. These cubes re- 
quire some few weeks to harden sufficiently, and measure six and a half 
feet in length by five feet two inches in width, and about four and a half 
feet in depth, on a rough measurement which I had made of one of 
them. As soon as they become dry and well hardened, they will be 
conveyed in large barges, in tow of ‘the steamer, out to the end of the 
jetty, and there thrown or dropped into the sea. These works were 

extremely interesting, and amply repaid the time we devoted to them. 
Lines of rails had been laid down inside the premises to facilitate the 
works. 

On a raised platform of strong wooden timbers and stout planking 
we noticed several (nine, I believ e) iron vessels (called in India 
hurréo-ées), in which the mixture of which the artificial stone was to 
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be made would be rolled and grounded and amalgamated together, the 
rollers being made to revolve by steam-power. The materials would 
be brought up to these iron vessels by means of an inclined plane, on 
which two lines of rails had been laid. The outlay for the plant alone 
at this establishment must have cost a very large sum. I have failed 
to describe it, and it must be seen to be realised. 

Re-embarking in our “ life-boat,” we next proceeded te visit no less _ 
than five other establishments, one of which was the large foundry ; a 
second, where the large iron flat-bottomed barges (or chalands) were 
put together and riveted, and at which the Arab workmen have learnt 
to become both skilful and hard working. The Arab boys who were 
employed to work the pairs of portable bellows, were in high glee 
at our arrival, dancing and “ cutting capers,”’ and playing all sorts of 
antics with their feet, whilst working the bellows with their hands, as 
we passed them; and they seemed to enjoy the fun amazingly, if one 
might be permitted to judge by their laughing and merry countenances. 
A third establishment was the carpentry works; a fourth, the store- 
rooms; and a fifth were the “turning’’ workshops, where iron plates 
were cut and drilled and “ punched” by one of “ Nasmyth’s’’ monster 
hammers, the whole moved and working by steam-power. Each of 
these establishments, which were in full activity, caused the greatest 
amazement in the minds of everybody ; for, except to the “ initiated,” 
no one had any idea that such extensive works existed at Port Said. 

There were also upwards of 150 iron flat-bottomed barges (some- 
body remarked there would be 200 of these finished and at work in a 
few months) ready for work, and I myself saw “ No, 125” painted on 
the bows of one of them. 

The above formed our forenoon’s excursion, and we now hastened 
homewards to the quarters of Monsieur de Lesseps, where an elegant 
and sumptuous déjeiiner a la fourchette awaited us. 

At three o’clock p.m. we again sallied forth; this time to witness 
the “ dredging-machines”’ in full and active operation. We went on 
board of a couple—one that had been working some months, and the 
other quite new, and just put on—and likewise descended into the 
bottom of these flat-bottomed “leviathans’’ on purpose to see the 
internal accommodations and the mechanical arrangements. 

We next visited one of the new gigantic “ cranes,’’ which was in full 
activity. This last was set up'on the eastern embankment of the 
canal, aud was busily employed in hoisting up into the air, out of the 
barges alongside, the huge wooden boxes, one at a time, which were 
filled with sand and mud excavated from the bed of the canal by the 
“ dredging machines” we had just left. On my remarking to one of 
the engineer officers that the iron buckets which dug up the sand had 
no holes in their bottoms to allow of the water running through, he 
replied, those that had holes in them had been found not to answer, 
as the mud was of so adhesive a nature, that it stuck and adhered to 
the sides of the iron buckets, and went down and up, backwards and 
forwards, without falling out into the barges ; so it was found advisable 
to keep the water in them in order that the mud might remain in a 
moist state, when it tilted out more freely. Several barges were in 
waiting, with from four to six boxes in each, to move alongside the 
“crane”’ as their turn came. It took but a couple of minutes, if I 
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mistake not (for several persons “timed” the operation by their 
watches), forthe “ crane” to lift out of the barge each heavy box and 
throw out its contents on to the embankment, so as to widen and 
raise it. The “crane’’ was so adjusted as to move either backwards 
or forwards on iron rails which were laid down and fastened to strong 
wooden beams, the whole of which were made to shift and take to 
pieces. The whole movements, “ doings’’ and “ undoings,” were put 
into operation for us to see how all worked. 

Each of these wooden boxes was calculated to weigh 7000 kilos., or 
7 tons weight, with its contents! When each box was hoisted up in 
the air out of the barges, the “crane” was made to swing round, and, 
by an ingenious mechanical contrivance, to “ tilt’? out the contents, 
and then, re-swinging the box round towards the barge, would lower 
if therein, and take up another one. All that was required was to 
hook the stout chains on to the box, and to uncouple them on the 
emptied box’s return into the barge. We were given to understand 
the mechanical construction of this “ crane” was quite novel. We now 
returned in the little steamer to the landing-place, and proceeded on 
foot through the bazaar, which contained two or three coffee-shops 
and a smal! street of petty shopkeepers, at whose stalls and counters 
almost everything required for daily use in this place could be had. 
There was even a jeweller and watchmaker. 

Port Said had the advantage of a very respectable hotel. The houses 
wherein the guests were accommodated were all lower-roomed, and 
semi-detached the one from the other. Each room contained a couple 
of very good beds, and the bed-clothes and linen were unexceptionable 
the furniture was simple, but clean and neat. Each room contained 
a sofa; the bedsteads were of iron. The family which kept the hotel 
were from Dauphiné, and they had a large “ store,’”’ which they called 
the French Bazaar, where almost everything was to be procured. I 
heard they did a very fair amount of business. I saw daily Arab 
women making purchases of garments, or such other things in the 
native female way as they required. The son, who had only lately 
completed his education at the Malta Protestant College, held a 
situation on the canal works, while the daughter assisted her parents 
in the “ magasin.” She spoke English, Arabic, and a little Italian, in 
addition to her own mother tongue. 

There was also at Port Said a comfortable club, or “ cercle,”’ of which 
we were made honorary members during our stay, in which were billiard- 
tables, card-tables, and a quiet reading-room, with several French 
newspapers ; there we all adjourned after dinner last evening, and, it 
being Sunday, all the residents of the place who were members thereof 
were present. There was a piano, on which an Italian cantatrice 
gratified us by playing one or two pretty morceau, and accompanying 
them with her voice. Hot punch was handed round during the even- 
ing, and the réwnion of its members, and the cordial reception they 
gave to Osmar Pasha and his staff, as well as to Monsieur i Lesseps 
and to his friends and guests, was a “ decided success.”’ 

There were at Port Said, also, a couple of large “ magasins,” or 
*¢ stores,” for the sale of “ comestibles,” wines, liqueurs, eaua-de-vie, 
and can provisions and fruits. There is not a question but as 
the place becomes better known it will be resorted to during the great 
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heats of summer, especially by the families of European residents at 
Cairo, who will proceed there with their children for a cooler atmo- 
sphere and the advantage of a sea-shore ramble, to say nothing of 
“eating” the fresh air at the end of the jetty, right out at sea. Port 
Said is so easily reached, too, from Cairo; the rail would take pas- 
sengers td Zag-a-Zig, and from thence the public accommodation boats 
(or else by the hire ‘of a private Dahabiéh) will convey them all the way 
to Port Said, first by the fresh-water canal to’ Ismaeliya, and thence 
by the salt- water canal to the shores of the Mediterranean, without 
changing boats. 

We were all rather tired after this day’s excursion, and glad enough 
to return home to rest ourselves, previous to joining the dinner- table, 
at which, when we sat down, we found there were no less than thirty- 
six covers laid, and every place was filled, for Monsieur de Lesseps, 
with his well-known hospitable heart, had invited the Messrs. Dus- 
saud, as well as Dr. Chambart and all the leading personages at Port 
Said who were in any way connected with the maritime canal, “ to 
assist” on this occasion, for it was the anniversary of the jour de 
naissance of the Viceroy, Ismail Pasha, whose he: alth, proposed in a 
gratifying speech by the “ Président Fondateur” de lo ‘ Compagnie 
Oniverselle,” was drunk by all the company, standing up, in cham- 
pagne. 

There was an excellent hospital establishment here, on the upper 
floor of a large and airy house facing the sea, the patients im which 
were attended to br the six “ Seurs de Charité” who reside here. 
There was also a small chapel for those of the Greek faith, as well as 
n mosque for the Mahommedan population, so that as far as religious 
services went throughout the Isthmus there was no just cause of com- 
plaint. The only thing that pained me to hear was, that if any 
amongst the class of the “ unfortunates’’ amongst the Arab or 
Egyptian women, or amongst the Almehs (or “ dancing-girls’”’), had 
the dire misfortune to contract /es maladies sécrétes, they were sent 
away at once and banished from the place, without the privilege of 
medical aid and cure. Such treatment did appear rather harsh to one’s 
ears, and wanting in sympathy, but it was stated, in explanation, there 
was no regular medical officer for this class of persons, and that the 
only alternative to prevent these diseases from spreading and iufecting 
the healthy portion of the population was to remove the parties away 
across the Lake Menzaleh, which was equivalent to a practice said to 
be formerly in vogue at Madras, of putting all smavvais sujets across 
the surf! 

Thus much for Port Said, a seaport on the south-eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean of which few people in this wide world have ever 
heard, aud now, after having seen it under the most favourable advan- 
tages, I bid it farewell in these words, “ Go ahead and prosper !” 
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